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we shall hear no more wild stories of ‘‘ Charlie 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Much searching of heart was caused during the early 
part of the week by the news that Admiral Rojdestvensky 
with the whole of the Russian fleet had sailed from 
Vigo for Tangier, leaving behind only four officers, 
three of them of low rank, to bear the charges of 
murder, manslaughter, or whatever it may be, in the 
North Sea. The movement was taken as giving the 
lie to the strong words and promises made by Mr. 
Balfour last week. But whatever were the exact 
demands yielded to by the Russian Government, the 
withdrawal of the Admiral was certainly not one of 
them. The Russian Government has taken over the 
responsibility of the action of its fleet and submitted to 
abide by the decision of the International Commission. 
In such a position we are bound to leave preliminary 
arrangements with the Russians. Anyone is at liberty 
to hold that Mr. Balfour ought originally to have in- 
sisted on the retention at Vigo of specific persons suffi- 
cient in number and quality to give full evidence and 
to take responsibility, but since this was not done we 
have no sort of ground for objecting to Russian move- 
ments 


It must be concluded that the Russians have abided 
by the letter of their promises ; though the crisis is not 
entirely over, as both Lord Onslow and Mr. Brodrick 
have confessed. Of the actual arrangements made 
with Russia we know little more than was in Mr. 
Balfour’s original declaration. The names and nation- 
alities of the members of the commission are still 
unreported, but if Mr. Balfour’s very explicit state- 
ments that the Government had insured against'the delay 
common to such conventions are to be justified, there is 
not very much time tospare. The whole of the Russian 
fleet has assembled and coaled at Tangier, whither 
it seems to have been accompanied by some 
British cruisers from the Mediterranean. By Friday 
four vessels had begun another stage, it is thought to 
Suda Bay. But until something is known, and pending 
the decision of the commission, it is to be hoped that 


_ Russian action was dissipated. 


| yards. 


Beresford” firing on the Russian fleet or such rumours 
as were put all over London on Tuesday and accom- 
pany each meeting of the Cabinet. It is an unhappy 
accident that the movements of Ministers are more 
easily watched since Mr. Balfour, who is suffering from 
the inconvenience of a slight attack of phlebitis, is not 
allowed to move, and the Cabinet must gather to him. 


The inquest on the victims of the calamity on the 
Dogger Bank produced no new evidence, though a 
certain amount of vague rumour concerning the 
We may take it as 
proved that four Russian ships fired, that the extreme 
distance of any shot was a quarter of a mile and a pro- 
portion of the shots were at a range of about a hundred 
Some questions put to the witnesses suggested 
that a common impression prevails that a part of the 
firing was not at the fishing boats at all but at Russian 
boats of the other division. The fishermen could give 
no opinion on this conjecture but there was general 
surprise at the smallness of the damage in proportion 
to the firing; and it is at least a plausible conjecture 
that some of the guns, quick-firers and machine guns, 
were let off at anything visible. The jury very pro- 
perly restricted their verdict to a plain statement of how 
the deaths were caused. The question cf culpability 
has been already handed over to the Commission, which 
it appears is to meet at Paris. 


Official reports were published on 1 November con- 
cerning the operations against Port Arthur from 
1 August to 29 October... On 19 August heavy fighting 
began, and continued for four days. The Japanese 
captured forts east and west of Pan-lung-shan. On 
29 September they took Fort Kuropatkin, and cut off 
the water supply. On 28 September indirect fire began 
against the shipping in the harbour, and continued for 
ten days, during which the Russian ships ‘‘ Pobieda”’, 
*¢ Retvisan ”, and ** Peresviet ” were hit several times. 
On 25 October, and the four following days, there was 
a heavy bombardment of the whole position. Succinct 
as the account was it gave a most vivid picture of the 
scene of trenching and counter-trenching; and the 
personal courage on both sides has never been more 
conspicuous. Among the devices of the defence “live 
wires” are spoken of, another terrible addition to the 
science of war. Asa result of the three months’ fight- 
ing the Japanese are now in a position to deliver the 
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final assault, or at any rate to take the eastern forts 
which dominate the inner defences. It was widely 
rumoured that the Mikado’s birthday on Thursday 
would be celebrated by a final assault, but even from 
Japanese sources the possibility of several more weeks 
of siege is suggested; and a strong line of inner 
defences belongs to the Russians. 


The situation of the two armies in Manchuria is 
practically unchanged. On 27 October part of the 
Japanese right army took Wai-tau-Shan—a hill bare of 
vegetation—which was important, as it afforded the 
Russians a post of observation. A stubborn resistance 


' making some demonstration. 


was offered, but the position was eventually captured | 


with the loss of twomachine guns. Both armies have 


received considerable reinforcements, and are reported | 


to be strengthening their positions. The Russian general 
staff state that the number of killed, wounded, and 
missing from the 9th to the 18th October amounted to 
800 officers and 45,000 men. They are about to form 
a third army to operate in the neighbourhood of Vladi- 
vostok. General Kuropatkin will probably remain in 
command of the first army, until the Russian forces have 


been reorganised, when it is expected that General | 


Linievitch and General Baron Kaulbars_ will be 


appointed to the first and third armies respectively. 


The result of the great debate in the Chamber will be 
fraught with grave results for France. The campaign 
conducted by the ‘‘ Figaro” against the Minister for 
War seems likely to result in the resignation of General 
André if not in that of the Cabinet which only escaped 
by a majority of four votes last week. The indignation 
that has been aroused in France by these revelations of 
delation practised by the favourites of General André 
against their comrades will be increased by the dis- 
closures of this week and has spread to all classes of 
society. People were perhaps as much amused as 
scandalised to learn that M. Vadecard, secretary of the 
‘*Grand Orient” Lodge, had been decorated for 
** journalistic services "’ (soi-disant) but in reality for con- 
trolling promotion in the army. General André rode 
off last week by sacrificing Captain Mollin who super- 
vised the ‘‘ service of informers”. We now learn that 
the Minister's nephew, Commandant Bernard, has 
actually directed for four years the collection and 
docketting of anonymous letters informing against 
Catholics and that on his action depended the future of 
many brother officers. For his services he has already 
received—indeed he received it in the first year of this 
despicable business—the Cross of the Legion of Honour, 
and later his present rank in the army. 

The ‘‘ Ministry of Delation” appears to be divided 
into three sections, all under the War Office. Captain 
Mollin directed relations with the Masonic lodge and 
under him three privates have been constantly occupied 
for four years in copying secret charges against their 
officers, then we have Commandant Bernard directing 
the anonymous branch, and the third section, most con- 
temptible and dangerous of the three, is concerned with 
charges made by officers themselves against their com- 
rades. Certain branches of the service appear to be 
free from this unspeakable taint of denunciation for 
personal profit, but infantry, cavalry and artillery are 
all strongly represented. It is unnecessary to comment 
upon the lamentable results which must have already 
befallen the morale of a service where such practices 
have been common for four years. 
published the names of several officers concerned in 
these infamies, but of course many remain unknown. 
It is easy to picture the mutual distrust and suspicion 
which have already arisen and will be multiplied a 
hundredfold by these publications. It is difficult to 
believe that Frenchmen who still cling to the army as 
the one great national asset will not take immediate 
vengeance on a Government responsible for such scan- 
dals and demand a speedy “ purification ” of the ranks. 
lf it were conducted in the revolutionary sense of the 
word, men of honour could hardly complain. 


President Roosevelt is in an uncomfortable position 
in relation to the Trusts, against which he began by 


It may not make much 
difference to the final issue that the real popularity he 
earned by his first outburst is being to some degree 
snatched by Mr. Parker. The Democrats are also busy 
with an attack, at any rate successful from the point of 
view of party strategy. The attack has centred on the 
career of Mr. Cortelyou, who passed from the post of 
private secretary to President Roosevelt to the 
secretaryship of the Department of Commerce and 
Industry. Here his duties brought him into constant 
touch with the Trusts, and now it is alleged that 
as chairman of the Republican National Committee, an 
honour to which he has since succeeded, he is able 
to use his knowledge and the influence he still ex- 
ercises to assist him in his chief work of extracting 
money from the companies. The Democrats represent 
it as a national scandal that a President should employ 
for this purely party work a man who is passing from 
one important public department to another and is ina 
position to use his past and prospective influence as an 
instrument for electioneering work. Certainly the 
Trusts are with the Republicans, whoever is to be 
blamed or praised ; and their gold is likely to carry 
the campaign. 


Everyone now tours and talks in Canada: business 


, men, schoolmasters, men of science, journalists and 


politicians. Mr. Morley has followed the lead. He 
has everywhere approached the fiscal question, in which 
alone Canada is now interested, from the same stand- 
point : why make a material bond when natural affection 
is bond enough? Canadians seem to have listened to 
him with the sort of feeling that they bring to the read- 
ing of Mr. Goldwin Smith’s little contributions to the 
obscure paper which he has selected, in his modest 
manner, for mouthpiece : they admire the manner with 
a thoroughness that almost exceeds their dislike of the 
matter. But Mr. Morley’s pleasant philosophies were 
uttered on the very eve of a critical election, and the 
timing made the sentiments less academic than they 
sounded. However, since both parties profess pre- 
ference Mr. Morley was not ostensibly on either side; 
and it is not likely that his words will have much 
effect, except to excite admiration for the form of their 
expression. 


Sir John Cockburn at least succeeded in making the 
campaign in West Monmouthshire unhackneyed, if in 
some respects, on the Fluellen model, he was inclined to 
find excessive similarity in the conditions at Monmouth 
and Melbourne. So far no one has been quite so 
successful in bringing the tariff question so polemi- 
cally into evidence, and he is almost the pioneer of a 
class, which we expect to see grow greatly during the 


next few years, of politicians who combine a Labour 


prcgramme with a protective philosophy. Half the 


_ energies of Mr. Richards and his supporters have been 
devoted to an endeavour to claim the necessary associa- 


tion of Labour and Liberalism ; but Sir John Cockburn 
was peculiarly capable, with his Australian experience, 


| of disclosing the bad logic and false history of this 


illusion, and he carried important associations of 
workers with him. The exceptional value of a man 


‘with such a record as Sir John Cockburn’s was 


_ Chamberlain from abroad. 


sent to him by Mr. 
The imperial taxation, 
which Mr. Chamberlain considers necessary to the 


admirably put in a letter 


_ organic vitality of the Empire, can only be understood 


The ** Figaro” has | 


in its proper quality by men who one way or another 
have gone outside England for their study of the issue. 
In the event, though Sir John Cockburn was unable to 
annul the huge majority of past elections, it is worth 


the consideration of all Free-trade Unionists that he 
_ polled more votes than any Conservative candidate has 


| ever polled in West Monmouthshire. 


The total poll 
was about 2,000 higher than any poll on record. 
Scarcely a single Unionist can have abstained. 


We referred recently to Lord Rosebery’s habit of 
lounging in the boudoir of the intellect. It is, how- 


ever, only fair to admit that from time to time he 
emerges from such sybarite environment with much 
He has made a series of speeches during the 
The infallible 


effect. 
past week, each one gay and attractive. 
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test of a brilliant speech, book, article, is that it should 
leave on the mind a vivid picture or a number of vivid 
pictures. Most of Lord Rosebery’s do this. His latest 
series leaves quite a little gallery of pictures, some 
amusing, some pathetic, some ridiculous. 


strange to say has been addressing a fiscal reform 
letter from Perugia of all places this week—we see 
the ‘“‘ burly lineaments” of Mr. Chaplin: and Mr. 
Chaplin is angry because Lord Rosebery regards him 
as an old style protectionist : he bridles: we seem to 
see him at the table of the House of Commons as of old 
bringing weight to bear upon the box. 


Another picture we can imagine from his speech is 
that of a Bishop living in a palace of three rooms faring 


** Richly in fine linen, not a hair 
Ruffled upon the scarf skin ” 


So much for splendid pauperism. A third picture 
we have not yet been able to realise quite—one of Lord 
Rosebery drinking Australian wine. It is good sound 
feeding liquor and not more to be scoffed at by a plain 
common sensible man than are the twopenny Manilla 
cheroots which are supplied in the best clubs of Pall 
Mall and S. James’. But Lord Rosebery drinking it! 
If any epicures were on the platform when he was try- 
ing to make his audience see himself drinking this 
wine, they must have been deeply relieved when he 
said in effect that he had drunk it—in Australia. 
Horrible thought that it should be in the bins of 
Berkeley Square! 


A third picture was that of the overworked member | 


of the Government longing to have done with office. 


Here is a picture we have seen so long that we are | 


tempted to call it an old master. It is absolutely true 
to life without a doubt. The member of the Govern- 
ment is worked to death. The abiding sense of duty 
alone induces him to retain office. He knows he is 


irreplaceable, and so he gives without a murmur his | t 
_ the eastern Forest. Everywhere he has been baulked in 


thirteen or fourteen hours a day to the service of the 
State. But there are compensations. It must be true 
solace for each Minister of a Government to feel that 
he is big enough for his place, that he is not a small 
man in a large office ; that he is entirely adequate to 
the work. It would be a delightful figure which de- 
scribed a Ministry in terms of architecture—the great 
columns, the lesser, the buttresses and so on—all 
uniting harmoniously and effectively to upbear the vast 
masonry of State. One might liken a Ministry to 
Salisbury Cathedral, no patchwork but one perfect, 
uniform whole. 


Yet another speech did Lord Rosebery make, at 
Epsom this time. His value as an urban councillor 
has perhaps been less known at home than abroad, 
but few men have a finer appreciation of local 
interests than Lord Rosebery and his neighbours 
have often enough felt the value of his presence. 
speech on Monday on behalf of a new church for 
Epsom was a good example of the nature of his ser- 
vices, apart from the thousands he drew for the build- 
ing. The character of the English country is given by 
nothing so distinctively as ‘‘ the sight of every village 
crowned with its church spire’; and nothing perhaps 
more interrupts the impression than the group of 
churches, happily not very numerous, put up in the first 
half of last century ; and of these Epsom is one of the 
least beautiful. The effect of Lord Rosebery’s speech 


Was to end, instead of mending, this ugly and inade- , 


quate ‘‘ sacred edifice”; and the deed deserves 


acknowledgment. 


The interesting feature of the municipal elections is 
the regional distribution of views shown by the figures. 


With the single exception of Leeds, all the bigger 
Radical gains are at seaside places : five at Bristol, and © 
| tions that had taken place so as to make him criminally 


four at Devonport, Liverpool and Yarmouth. Hudders- 


field may seem an exception, but this is due to the great | 


increase in the Labour party, and in three cases the suc- 
cessful candidates proclaimed themselves Labour men, 


For instance | 
behind the ascetic figure of Mr. Chamberlain—who | 


gift. 
' tection and subversive of all his principles. 


If we presume that political names can be appropriately 
applied to the candidates—though the labels, especially 
in London, are manifestly false—Conservatives and 

| Unionists, in spite of a general loss, have won solid 

victories in manufacturing centres: six in Stockport, 
five in Bury, four in Bootle. The general figures so far 
as they are complete go to show that the Progressive if 
not Liberal gain is solid, but the majority arrived at 
by adding Labour members and Independents to the 
Liberal roll is an improper estimate of the strength of 
‘*the flowing tide”. 


|  Itis well that the L.C.C. decided to give a contract 
for ten of the thirty steamboats for the Thames to 
the Thames Iron Works. A similar contract is given 
to Messrs. Thornycroft and to Messrs. Napier & 
Miller of Glasgow, each of whom tendered at 45,950 
per boat. A rather furious debate took place in the 
County Council and the allotment has been much criti- 
cised by the generic ratepayer because the tender of the 
Thames Iron Works was the highest by 4550 per boat. 
Lord Monkswell boldly called this sum ‘‘a gift from the 
rates’, but added that he thoroughly approved of the 
Mr. Torrance replied that it was unblushing pro- 
Protection 
it certainly was, and we see no reason to object to it 
on that account. A municipal body has no more com- 
pulsion than a private person to accept the lowest 
contract ; it is a principle promotive of unpleasing 
intrigues that corporate bodies should be held pledged 
to cheapness, without consideration of quality, which 
no specification can ensure. 


In this case Mr. Hills, who pays his workmen better 
wages than some northern firms, had strong personal 
claims. The steamboat service has been in his hands 
for years ; and for years, thanks to high pier dues, he 

has lost money. Not one of his old boats has been 
taken off his hands and he has lost even more in trying 


| to give Londoners a route along the Thames than by 


attempting to open for East London another way into 


humane endeavour, which, though Mr. Hills himself 
will perhaps hardly grant it, deserves more gratitude 
than the humanitarian societies for which he is more or 
less famous. We can think of no one who has spent 
so much money for the sake of other people and got 
less credit for his intentions. 


In the last few weeks the Post Office has made and 
refused to make several small changes. Mr. Henniker 
Heaton will no longer bore the House by producing his 


_ two postal orders of such antiquity that he would have 
| been out of pocket by cashing them. 


In future the 
paper will be of as permanent value as gold: Mr. 


Henniker Heaton has come into a small fortune. 


But this is a small matter compared with the change 
which Lord Stanley, against his own desires, has 


_ refused to introduce. It is known as the cash-on-delivery 
His 


system, dear in the prospect to all ladies who like to do 
their shopping from the country by postcards to big 
London shops. At present the shops will not trust 


' them, and irritation and delay are caused. But the strong 


deputation of small tradesmen who waited on Lord 
Stanley made it clear that the proposed facility would 
tend greatly to damage their class; and certainly the 
big establishments have absorbed more business than 
their superior merits warrant. So Lord Stanley surren- 
dered to their representations, but without much grace. 
He did not want to give up his pet scheme, but he did 
not want to lose their votes. This motive is not usually 
put quite so bluntly. 


The case for the prosecution in the Slater trial ended 
on Wednesday, the chief witnesses having been Maud 
Goodman and Pollard. Mr. Isaacs K.C. then submitted 
that no evidence had been given implicating Slater, or 
Scott as his proper name appears to be, in the transac- 


liable. The Solicitor-General put his case on the 
ground that Scott had received the profits of the busi- 
ness, and had been kept acquainted with the transac- 
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tions. Mr. Justice Darling agreed that there was 
much impropriety and many suspicious elements in 
Scott’s conduct, but upon the indictment for conspiracy 
he felt bound to hold there was no case against him ; 
and the jury found him not guilty. The trial of the 
other prisoners is not yet finished. The proceed- 
ings have been dull; but not so dull as some of 
Mr. Justice Darling’s pleasantries: he might well 
have omitted that about insuring the North Sea fishing 
fleet when Pollard described himself as an insurance 


agent. 


Humanitarians have fastened eagerly on that sentence 
in the German Emperor's speech in the Thiergarten in 
which he bade sportsmen and game preservers to 
honour ‘‘the Creator in the Creature”. It is a fine 
phrase but it must be allowed that it recalls the 
unconscious humour of the lecturer, before a local 
society, who read a paper on ‘‘a new method of taking 


and trapping our feathered friends”. But the same 


satiric quality lies in the very terms game ‘‘ preserver”’ | 
and ‘‘ keeper ” ; and the Kaiser is not necessarily a Tom | 


Tulliver because he looks at sport from the point of view 
of the game. 
said Mr. Jorrocks in summing up the advantages of 
fox-hunting to man, hounds and hunters. So we are 
not sure that birds and beasts are not in the general 
aspect benefited by the game preserver, and we are sure 
that sportsmen are the least cruel of people. What 
chance has the hare, where game is not preserved, 
against either the poacher or vermin? To take an 
example from London, not Berlin, about twenty years 
ago a keeper within sixteen miles of the Marble Arch 
made a fair income by killing polecats at half a crown 
a head. The Kaiser need not surrender his phrase 
before humanitarian ridicule. 


**A revolution in journalism”; ‘‘a standard of the 
greatest originality” ; ‘‘ something absolutely novel 
- «++ a copy of no other publication”. Such are a 
few of the phrases used, in advertisements slimly dis- 
guised as editorial matter, in proclaiming the merits of 
‘*The World and His Wife”. No. 1 of the paper was 
to create such a sensation that we have been warned that 
the public would await No. 2 with an impatience un- 
precedented even in the annals of Carmelite popularity. 
This monster sixpennyworth duly appeared on Tuesday, 
and its success has, of course, been ‘‘ instantaneous ” 
and ‘phenomenal’. If the crowd finds it as difficult 
to contain itself during the next three weeks as the 
modesty of the proprietors and editors of the paper 
suggests, we are glad to be in a position to afford 
partial relief to the expectant many. In style and size 
‘*The World and His Wife” is identical with ‘‘ The 
Ladies’ Home Journal” of America, which it is easy 
to obtain in this country. Of the much-advertised 
‘absolutely novel” features of ‘‘ The World &c.” four 
of its principal stories appeared in ‘‘ The Ladies’ Home 
Journal” in June last and are copied, blocks and all, 
into this exemplar of ‘‘ greatest originality”. If there- 
fore public impatience is as great as Sir Alfred 
Harmsworth thinks it is, we would suggest that sub- 
scribers save themselves four months’ agony by taking 
‘*The Ladies’ Home Journal ”’. 


The ‘‘ Times”, on the other hand, can fairly claim 
originality for its latest adventure. Mr. Moberly Bell can 
afford to lecture Sir Alfred. None but the ‘‘ Times” 
is willing to accept money for printing its expert 
opinion on furs and restaurants. The Savoy is now 
proclaimed by the ‘‘ Times” ‘“‘the foremost of London 
restaurants” in the course of an interview with 
“‘the Master” (that is the Savoy chef). We note 
with satisfaction that this article, unlike the others, is 
now openly described in the contents as an advertise- 
ment. So the ‘‘Times” has the glory of inventing 
guaranteed advertisements. This is the process: 
the ‘‘ Times ” independently investigates a tradesman’s 
business ; the tradesman pays; and the ‘ Times” 
publishes the results. So far the result of the investi- 
gation has been uniformly favourable to the paying 
tradesman. 
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We don’t know asthe fox don’t like it” | 


REASON AND THE RUSSIAN SETTLEMENT. 


B HE foolish panic of last Tuesday over the sailing 

of the Baltic squadron from Vigo ought to be a 
wholesome lesson at future stages of the negotiations 
between Great Britain and Russia. From the delivery 
of Mr. Balfour’s speech at Southampton on 28 October 
until the startling news came which put everybody into 
a violent state of excitement it had been believed that 
for the Russian fleet to sail meant the breach of the 
Russian engagement and nothing less than unavoidable 
war. The public gets all its information on these matters 
from the newspapers ; and it appears quite evident, from 
the confessions of the authors themselves of so many 
misleading articles, that they had either never read, or 
had misunderstood what Mr. Balfour said as to the 
agreement made between our Government and Russia. 
Even the few who denounced the agreement, and would 
have had the British fleet stop the Russian wherever it 
might be found and take vengeance straight away, or at 
least ‘‘ bottle it up”—to use a favourite phrase of the 
energetic and robust school of patriots—did not under- 
stand the terms. They believed that the squadron was 
probably not to sail from Vigo until the inquiry was 
completed. It was to be kept in pawn to secure the 
punishment of those who were to be found guilty. 
Others, as those at Southampton and the public generally, 
led by what most of the newspapers said, were delighted 
that the Government had achieved such a victory, which 
meant peace instead of war. They too believed that it 
was an essential part of the arrangement that there 
should be no sailing from Vigo. It seems incredible 
now that there should have been any misconception of 
what Mr. Balfour said. The only explanation is an 
obstinate preoccupation with the idea that Britain’s 
honour was necessarily concerned in stopping the fleet 
till the inquiry was completed. The fleet was to be 
stopped irrespective of the purpose for which it had left 
the Baltic to take part inthe Japanese war. We were to 
take no account of this in order that we might hold in our 
hands all the means for our satisfaction. Insistence on 
that meant war, and the Government and the country 
did not desire war with Russia. Mr. Balfour plainly 
enough said that the indefinite detention of the Russian 
fleet had never been contemplated. That part of it 
‘*which was concerned in the incident’ was to be de- 
tained by Russia until the limited purpose had been 
served of ascertaining ‘‘ what officers are responsible 
for it”. These officers and any material witnesses 
‘* will not proceed with the fleet on its voyage to the 
Far East”. 

It appears to have been taken for granted, as part of 
the misunderstanding of this arrangement, which seemed 
to Mr. Balfour so indicative of the Russian desire to 
do what was right, that the Admiral would be detained 
whoever else might be. That he has not been is 
probably the real reason of the consternation of last 
Tuesday. The public has only known one name in 


_ connexion with the affair and it has fixed upon him the 


direct culpability for the outrage. Yet so far as we 
know the facts it cannot be affirmed that the Admiral’s 
responsibility is to be taken in the sense that he gave 
orders for the firing or that he was an eye-witness 
of what happened. He has accepted and approved the 
version of his subordinates and he is pledged to belief 
in their story. But this does not make him a com- 
petent witness. He seems to have been in the advance 
detachment of the vessels which had passed before the 
attack was made on the phantom torpedo-boats. If he 
appeared as a witness, it is prima facie likely that he 
could only speak of his beliefs and could contribute 
nothing to the elucidation of the circumstances. In 
the agreement between the two Governments the selec- 
tion of the officers to be detained for their value as 
witnesses was left to the Russian authorities to deter- 
mine; and the non-selection of the Admiral may be 


_ accounted for on the probable ground that as a witness he 


was of no value. If it is said that he knows at least what 
orders he had from his Government as to the treat- 
ment of neutral vessels which appeared suspicious, that 
is certainly a matter which no nation would ever submit 
to investigation by any court of inquiry. So that it 
seems probable that the Admiral’s evidence in any 


_ capacity as a witness would have been valueless. 
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As the object of the International Commission as 
-stated by Mr. Balfour is to find out facts, the Admiral 
is not to be considered as a guilty person under arrest 
against whom a definite charge is made. The reference 
to the International Commission under the Hague 
Convention, secured by the agreement, was the one 
thing which Mr. Balfour represented as making the 
difference between Great Britain’s obtaining all she was 
entitled to demand and the evasion of her obligations 
by Russia. The Hague Convention merely provides 
for holding a commission of inquiry into facts about 
which the diplomatists cannot agree. It is intended 
ithat the facts shall be elucidated by an impartial and 
conscientious investigation, both sides producing wit- 
messes. The agreement to institute the inquiry is to 
‘specify the facts to be inquired into. We have been 
kept in a state of alarm during the week by the comings 


and goings of diplomatists, visits to the Foreign | 


Minister, Cabinet Councils, this great person driving 


here, and the other great person walking there. It — 


has all been connected merely with arranging the facts 


to be dealt with and regulating the procedure of the | 


inquiry. So great was the excitement about the fleet 


sailing from Vigo, which it is now clearly seen it | 


had a right to do, that our Foreign Office and the | 


Russian Embassy had to explain that there was no 
new crisis. The two Governments were only elaborating 


details of the International Commission of Inquiry. | 
These ignorant suspicions fomented by newspapers from | 


what seems like a desire for war were shown to be 
baseless. 

To those who desire to avoid war the greatest danger 
seems to be the spirit of persistent distrust of Russia’s 
honest observance of the agreement. If a reasonable 
man is satisfied with it as a means by which war has 
been avoided, he will ask himself why he should be kept 
in a state of perpetual excitement by such canards as 
have darkened the air during the week. His guides of 
the Press have been shown not to understand Mr. 
Balfour’s perfectly clear statement at Southampton,’ 
and in consequence to have misrepresented altogether 
the sailing of the Russian fleet from Vigo. When they 
find out their mistake, then they cover their retreat by 
disparaging or denouncing the agreement because they 
choose to take it for something which it is not and was 
never intended to be. The courage of the Government 
and its supposed weakness are impeached, and it is 


hinted that the arrangement is an elaborate process of | 


hoodwinking on the part of Russia. The reasonable 
man will perhaps reflect that the Government showed 
more courage by making terms with Russia than it 
would have done by what Mr. Balfour described as 
taking advantage of what might perhaps be thought 
Russia’s difficulties to enforce our demands. It would 
have had an easy and a cheap popularity with people 
who see only one thing at a time; who were exube- 
rantly joyous for example over the entente with France, 
but who would have given little attention to the effect 
our unreasonable handling of Russia must have had 
upon that arrangement. When they discover that 
Russia has so far done nothing which is contrary to the 
understanding announced at Southampton by removing 
her fleet from Vigo, they insinuate or assert that there 
will be duplicity, dishonesty, deliberate procrastination 
and evasion shown by Russia in the inquiry itself, so 
that everything will be rendered nugatory, and we 
shall find ourselves cheated in the end. These are 
prophecies ; and if we see the prophets making gross 
blunders about actual facts we shall not have much con- 
fidence in their forecasts of the future. The chances of 
Russia making the inquiry nugatory, if that is her 
wish, must depend altogether on the conditions laid 
down for conducting it. At present we know nothing 
of these conditions ; and it is a gratuitous assumption 


that the Government and their legal advisers are so in- | 


competent that they have not the sense to provide the 
necessary safeguards against the contingencies supposed. 
The preliminary negotiations have this object in view ; 
and if the Government are not satisfied with the bona 
fides of Russia then we are remitted to the previous 
Status quo. This is what Mr. Balfour meant when he 
expressed his satisfaction with the agreement for 
inquiry, but warned his hearers that there were other 
difficulties that might arise. Mr. Balfour was eulogistic 


of ‘‘the enlightened desire of the Russian Government 


that truth and justice should prevail in this matter ’ 
judged by their actions up to that time. Is it reason- 
able that we should suggest sinister intentions which 
our Government, so far as-we yet know, have no reason 
to suspect? The incidents of the past week show 
how easy it is to get into a foolish panic by evolving 
breaches of faith which do not in fact exist, and are due 
to an unfortunate combination of misapprehension and 
suspicion. 


LORD ROSEBERY’S THEORY OF EMPIRE. 


is a pity Lord Rosebery should ever try to be 
serious. When he is not serious, he is altogether 
delightful : no one could we spare less willingly, not 
even the great comedian we have just lost, than Lord 
Rosebery in his true vein. And levity is very safe for 
Lord Rosebery, for there is no fear of anyone taking 
him seriously, while there is considerable risk of his 
attempted seriousness being taken for jesting. When 
he puts on the solemn mask and the hollow voice 
and begins to denounce and to warn, he is not 
good ; it is too plainly not his natural part. We 
are not referring to his Trowbridge indictment of 
Mr. Chamberlain: that is all right enough. Neither 
Mr. Chamberlain nor anyone else will object to that. 
But the conclusion of the whole speech, the imperial 
passage, is what jarred on us; a very stagey piece 
altogether. ‘‘ After the voice that is now addressing 
you is still and silent in the grave.” Really that is too 
awful (we speak correctly) for just a platform speech. 
And ‘‘these islands of immemorial power”; what 
jingo claptrap. The power of these islands is a very 
modern thing indeed; though it does antedate the free- 
trade régime. Lord Rosebery’s historic memory, like 
that of many of his friends, does not go beyond the 
repeal of the corn-laws ; it is tohim what the reign of 
Richard II. is to the lawyer. Indeed his own argument 
imposed this limit on his memory, for in another 
sentence he makes the power of this country syn- 


_chronise with free trade, and as this power is also 


‘‘immemorial”, memory of man must not recede farther 
than the ‘fifties. How can one take this kind of thing 
seriously ? 

Lord Rosebery works out a theory of empire 
which it were hard on him indeed to take seriously. 
Still it is quite evident that he wants it to be 
taken seriously: so we will try to meet his wishes. 
There are, he says, two jarring conceptions of 
the British empire; the one, Mr. Chamberlain’s, 
mechanical; the other, his own, spontaneous. Mr. 
Chamberlain is going to dissolve the empire by his 
attempt to fuse its parts. Lord Rosebery is going to 
save it by leaving it alone. There is but one way by 
which the British Empire can hold together, and that is 
by every part going its own way, entirely irrespective 
of every other part. Introduce a single centripetal 
element, and all the parts will fly off at a tangent. 
Centrifugalism is Lord Rosebery’s most recent con- 
ception of empire. It is not that, while admitting the 
necessity of some new force with its own machinery 
for binding the empire, he objects to preferential tariffs 
in particular. He does of course object to preferential 
tariffs, but the grounds of his objection are very much 
more far-reaching than that. He objects to them be- 
cause they impinge on the present laissez-faire disposi- 
tion of the various British communities. It implies, 
he says, ‘‘a mechanical empire, with its commercial 
centre in this island, because by the operation of the 
tariff the empire must become centralised in this 
island, where, after all, is the great mass of the wealth 
and the population and the commerce of the empire. 
You will have under this policy an empire of jarring 
interests, perpetually seeking revisions of the tariff in 
behalf of some particular portion of the empire, and 
you will have an empire jarred by the perpetual friction 
which must result from such contentions. ,It will be 
wonderful indeed if the British Empire, many storms 


though it has survived, is able to survive that slow 


insidious process of jarring interests, all pulling it hard 
in order to obtain remissions of tariff in their favour. That 
is what must inevitably occur under the system proposed. 
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It may produce possibly, for all I know, a more sym- 
metrical empire; it may produce possibly, for all I 
know, though | do not think it, a more successful 
empire. But you may be quite sure, and you must 
never lose sight of this, that, whether it be good or bad, 
it is a departure into the dark and the unknown—a 
departure from the best traditions under which our 
commonwealth has been founded.” 

This passage contains his whole theory, implicit where 
it is not explicit. In passing, we would point out that 
to describe any departure from a free-trade régime as a 
leap into the dark and the unknown is a more picturesque 
way of speaking than true. We have the experience of 
Europe, North and South America, and our own colonies, 
giving abundant examples of nearly every gradation 


of fiscal policy from a free-trade system like our own to | 


protection in its extreme form. Nor will those who have 
longer memories than Lord Rosebery forget that this 
country has been under a free-trade system for only 
fifty years out of many centuries ; and the empire was 
not founded under free-trade but under protectionist 
traditions. 
about Lord Rosebery’s conservative horror of ‘‘ reversing 
and changing” a policy of fifty years. His cheek quite 
blanches at Mr. Chamberlain’s radicalism. What if 
Mr. Cobden had taken this view of a fiscal policy fifty 
years old? 

But the gist of the passage is that the relations of 
the British communities should remain as they are 
for fear of any alteration involving a clash of interests, 
which sentimental attachment to the Crown would not 
be strong enough to survive. This is not said in terms, 
but there is no escaping from it as an inference from 
what is said. Lord Rosebery’s position essentially is that 
things must be left as they are for fear of worse. Let 
us see what is this present position of the so-called British 
Empire. The colonies and England have but one 
constitutional link, the Crown. The empire, a term 
used to describe a collection of countries varying in 


There is a telling touch of pseudo-pathos | 


race, language, customs, and religion, the purely | 
British portions of which are attached by sentiment and | 


history, has 
it has no machinery for presenting a common front 
to the enemy or to the trade rival. The different 
constituent countries are so completely disconnected 
that there are very few interests which they can 
realise as common to all: very few events can appeal 
to the whole at once or with any similarity. There is 
no common system of defence ; there are no imperial 
forces, either military or naval, for an imperial force is 
not merely one at the disposition of the supreme 
government, itis one drawn from the whole empire and 
which the whole empire contributes to keep up. There is 
no imperial government, for an imperial government 
is one which equally represents the whole empire (it 
does not of course involve what we call a representative 
system) and has power over the whole in matters 
that concern the whole. For purposes of imperial 
naval and military forces, England and the self- 
governing colonies stand to one another in the relation 
of foreign countries, except that allegiance to the King 
requires passage to be given for the King’s troops and 


certain other facilities for naval and military needs. | 


But any colonial force is absolutely independent of the 
imperial government, so much so that they cannot be 
called on in time of war and their colonial commander 


could refuse to acknowledge the orders of the imperial | 


officer commanding-in-chief in a campaign in the colony. 
How little reality there is in the political unity of the 
empire is seen when we take a concrete case. A foreign 
attack on Australia would involve Canada no more 
than a foreign attack on Russia or Brazil. If there is 
one common imperial element which one would think 
did exist, it is common citizenship. And yet it is 
legal for the King’s subjects in one part to exclude 
from their shores the King’s subjects from another 
part ; and this is done not infrequently. It is plain 
that such relations are those simply of foreign countries. 
Lord Rosebery says it does not matter that there 
is no corporate union, that there is no machinery for 
common action; sentiment supplies the real unity. 
Whatever sentiment does, it utterly fails to enable the 
constituent parts of the British nation to present to 


literally no means of common action; | 


No one knew this better than Lord Rosebery once; 
he explained the position admirably at an Imperial 
Federation meeting at the Mansion House, likening 
inter-British relations to those of the Hellenic com- 
munities. It was a good parallel: an exact parallel 
cannot be found, for the British Oceania is an anomaly 
without precedent. But the community of sentiment 
of race and of civilisation amongst the Hellenic states, 
as against the rest of the world, ‘‘ the barbarians ", made 
their mutual relations peculiarly similar to those of this 
country and the self-governing colonies. There was 
not the political unity of a common kingship, it is true, 
but this, as we have seen, is in many ways more a 
symbol of unity than unity in effect. To that meet- 
ing Lord Rosebery pointed the moral of the Hellenic 
parallel. He was not then afraid to take a step to 
provide the different parts of the empire with a common 
bond, which while it indeed ties them allin responsibility 
binds them also in power. Now he is afraid to do any- 
thing for fear of sleeping dogs. Leave things alone, 
he says, let us and let all of them play our own game 
and go our own ways, and then all will be happy. You 
cannot make the different parts undertake mutual 
obligations without each realising that he gives up some- 
thing, even if he gains more: then there will be 
ructions. In other words we cannot do what the 
United States did, and many other peoples have done. 
Jarring interests! There was never a policy yet that 
did not stir jarring interests. Different English counties 
have different interests ; every English Act presses more 
hardly on one part of the country than on another. Lord 
Rosebery’s present conception of empire, stripped bare, 
is nothing but cowardice. It may be wise not to disturb 
well for the chance of better, but it is cowardice to 
acquiesce in ill for fear of worse. 


THE BARRENNESS OF THE AMERICAN 
ELECTIONS. 


the complete absence of any real divergence in 

principles, which is the distinguishing feature of 
American parties to-day, the only issue before the 
country is the personality of President Roosevelt. If 
the President were able to give a plain answer as to 
the nature of his ‘‘ platform”, he would probably tell 
us in the words of the young Disraeli that ‘‘he stood 
on his head”. As for his opponent, has he not been 
greeted with cheers lasting twenty-six minutes ? and 
there is no evidence to show that if the questions 
dividing parties had been of real importance the ovation 
would have been prolonged to the full half-hour. This 
only tends to demonstrate the complete sterility of 
American politics and the perfect development of the 
party machine which will supply enthusiasm to any 
amount with or without material trom which to evolve 
it. This is only what we expect in a land where 
machinery invades existence to an extent unknown 
elsewhere. But it is an amusing reflection upon the 
American Constitution, for it is a gross absurdity that 
80 millions of people should be thrown into a state of 
seething confusion about no ascertainable difference in 
politics because that Constitution enjoins a Presidential 
election every four years. Whether or not President 
Roosevelt remains in occupation of the White House 
no appreciable change will take place in the conduct of 
public affairs. We shall not be likely to see any reduc- 
tion in the army or navy nor shall we see the 
Filipinos admitted to the rights of citizenship nor 
a modification of the tariff, nor legislation on 
behalf of labour or against Trusts. The futility of 
the issues may be measured by the inconclusive utter- 
ances of distinguished politicians. Mr. Bryan, the only 
man of genius who has appeared in American politics 
for many years, contributes an article to this month’s 
‘* National Review ” which exposes the situation once 
for all. That a man of Mr. Bryan’s passionate convic- 
tions and fervid eloquence can only furnish his readers 
with so weak a decoction of political theory is proof 
enough that the Democratic party has no thesis worth 
disputation. We learn from him that the money issue 
does not exist, that ‘* upon the Trust question the parties 
are nearer together than they were four years ago”, 


foreign rivals the strong front of a consolidated state. | that ‘‘ while the Republican speakers talk high tariff 


| 
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and the Democratic speakers advocate a reduction, the 
improbability of an immediate change in the schedules 
does not arouse any feeling”, also that ‘‘ the labour 
question is not yet a prominent issue”. What then is 
left? The good Democrat has perforce to demonstrate 
that there really is a distinction between himself and 
those unscrupulous Republicans. ‘‘ It does not follow ” 
says Mr. Bryan ‘‘ that there are no issues”. The issue 


we learn is ‘‘ Imperialism”, ‘‘ the big stick” and their | 


concomitants a larger army and navy. But no sane 
person really believes that, if Mr. Parker is returned, his 
stick will be any less robust than Mr. Roosevelt’s. It 


is all very well to tell the world that the Democrats | 
“‘contend for a national ideal which will make the | ; 
' man”’, writes Mr. Lodge, ‘‘ very human with no vain pre- 


United States a moral force among the nations, owing 
its primacy to the soundness and justice of its policy 
rather than to the thunder of its guns or the magni- 
tude of its fleet”, but history, with the exploits 
of President Cleveland in mind, gives no moral 
primacy to the Democrats and will say that with the 


probable developments of the Monroe Doctrine in mind | 


Mr. Roosevelt is well advised to build ships and in- 
corporate regiments. As for the Filipinos the Demo- 
crats, beyond ‘‘ denying the right of a Republic to 
purchase subjects of a king”, hold out no prospect of 
changing the status quo. 
may do some mischief in the Philippines by arousing 
hopes they cannot satisfy, but their definite statements, 


as embodied in their ‘‘ platform”, do not go beyond | 


Their vague pronouncements | 


this that ‘‘ self-government will come for the Filipinos | 


as soon as they are reasonably prepared for it”. Mr. 
Bryan is not responsible for this ‘‘ platform”. Had he 
been, we might have had something more vigorous and 
precise, but he himself admits that to give the Filipinos 
rights of American citizenship with self-government 
would be ‘‘ objectionable ”. 
himself were in office there is no reason to anticipate 


Even then if Mr. Bryan | 


any change in the government of the Philippines. In- | 


deed in the nature of things there cannot be. 


The | 


original acquisition of the islands may have been folly’ | 


and an offence against the Constitution. Probably it 
was so, for Mr. Bryan’s statement that ‘‘a colonial 


system is antagonistic to the theory of self-government” | 
is not likely to be disputed by those who still regard | 


the Declaration of Independence as a Divine ordinance 
and the charter of republican institutions, but it is 


amusing to find the Democrats, who are now posing | 


as the protectors of that instrument against the en- 


croachments of militarism, imperialism and oppression | 


of other races, violating its principal and most famous 
provision. They are hoping to gain considerable sup- 
port from those discontented Republicans who have 
remarked with disgust President Roosevelt’s deter- 
mination to treat the negro with fairness and respect. 
That the party calling itself ‘‘ Democratic” should 
take this line and at the same time appeal to the Con- 
stitution against the arbitrary methods of the Pre- 
sident is proof enough, if any were wanted, that 
American politics of to-day are founded on gross un- 
realities. If one party has already wrested the Con- 
stitution to cloak a policy of aggression and adventure, 


which it was certainly never intended to cover, the | 


other is equally ready to evade its main provisions in | 


order to secure a partisan triumph. 

_ If we are to recognise a real issue in ‘‘ Imperialism”, 
itis that the growth of foreign possessions implies a 
probable increase in foreign complications which will 
involve also an increase in the power of the man at the 
head of affairs. Thinking Americans are quite astute 
enough to see that most matters of this nature are not 
fit for treatment on the platform or even in the Senate. 


The decline in the importance of this body is one of the | 


remarkable signs of the time in American politics. It 
may be usefully compared with the growth of Cabinet 
influence in this country at the expense of Parliament. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s covert action in Panama, where he 
engineered a new State at the expense of a “sister 


Republic” to suit the designs of the United States, was | 


as autocratic in its aims and methods as could have 
been any similar interference by one of the effete 
monarchies of the Old World. 


In fact the only ques- , 


tion of real interest in the Presidential election arises | 


out of speculation as to the future of the American 
Constitution and that, as Mr. Bryan truly says, 


‘“appeals most strongly to those who are accustomed 
to look ahead and observe the tendency of policies ”’. 

But men of political foresight do not constitute a 
majority in any country and in the general level of 
prosperity now prevailing in the United States it is 
not surprising that the utterances of leaders are vague 
and platitudinous, and that the only points upon which 
they achieve definitene$s are the personalities of the 
rival candidates. 

If weare to believe ex-President Cleveland on the one 
side and Senator Lodge on the other, who expatiate in 
the ‘‘ Fortnightly” upon those gentlemen, two such 
specimens of supreme American manhood never before 
faced an admiring universe. ‘‘ A brave and an honest 


tence to infallibility, simple in his home life, democratic 
in his ways, with the highest education the world can 
give, kind to the weak, tender, loyal and true, never 
quarrelsome but never afraid to fight, &c., &c. As 
I enumerate these qualities I describe Theodore 
Roosevelt”. We remember one of Mr. Gilbert’s plays 
in which a character described in an amusing patter 
every talent and virtue possible to the human race, and 
then told us that ‘‘if we boiled them together and took 
off the scum a heavy dragoon was the residuum ”. 
Senator Lodge must have had this precedent in his 
mind when he described the President, and if Mr. 
Cleveland is less fulsome he would have us believe that 
his hero is no less perfect. 

We are quite ready to accept all that is said for these 
two gentlemen as individuals, and though the Democrats 
in their ‘‘ platform” show no reason at all for ousting 
President Roosevelt we imagine no great harm will be 
done by electing Mr. Parker, who seems a man of 
judicial mind and habit. But the whole affair concerns 
the world little, for it is a matter not of principle but 
party and serves for nothing but to demonstrate the 
barren futility of American politics to-day. Mr. Bryan 
clearly recognises this and is no doubt reserving himself 
for greater issues. 


FIGURES OF THE FISCAL QUESTION.—VII. 


WE have referred in previous articles to the changes 
which are taking place in this country, as a 
whole, in the character of its staple industries. We 
have seen that the agricultural industry is declining 
rapidly, as measured by the numbers to whom it gives 
regular employment, whilst the iron and steel and 
machine industries, as also the building trades and the 
large group of industries included under the general 
term ‘‘commerce and transport” exhibit, in some in- 
stances, very considerable increases. In general terms 
the change may be described as one from direct to 
indirect production, from the production of goods to 
their distribution. There are now more shopkeepers, 
*bus-drivers, railway porters, and dock labourers, 
and fewer farm hands, weavers and skilled workers 
generally. In the light of industrial tendencies and 
manufacturing developments abroad, and especially 
and exclusively in those countries having a State 
commercial policy of their own designed to create 
and then secure their great staple industries, it must 
be evident that this shift of occupation is from a 
condition of stable to one of unstable industrial equili- 
brium. To put this statement in another form— 
an industrial system containing a large proportion 
of adults engaged in the distribution instead of the pro- 
duction of commodities must suffer more from the 
ordinary vagaries of trade, the effects of slackness and 
want of orders or reduction in the supply of materials. 
A large number of workers will be injuriously affected 
and thrown out of work. The case of the Lancashire 
industry is a remarkable instance of the truth of this 
contention. As is well known, the shortage in the 
supply of American cotton last year was met by an 
organised and very considerable reduction of output in 
the cotton industry. Those employed in the mills, 
being thus compelled to work ‘‘ short time”’, had their 
earnings reduced by 25 per cent. or more. Outside 
the mills the railways and the shipping companies and 
the large number of workmen they employed suffered 
from this reduction of output. The population of 
every cotton centre in Lancashire was on the verge of 
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starvation ; appeals for help were frequent and riots 
were of constant occurrence. 
known, however, that the extent of the suffering from 
the same cause was greater in this country than in 
France, Germany, Belgium or the United States 
where the cotton industry is an important one. There 
is another and we think not less important effect 
which the force of foreign competition during the last 
twenty years has caused to be felt. This is the ten- 
dency for our workmen to be driven more and more 
to those departments of industry requiring progressively 
diminishing degrees of skill. This was the case with 
the tinplate workers of South Wales who, being de- 
prived of their work by the operation of the McKinley 
Tariff in America, were driven in a large number of 
cases to become labourers in and about the mines or 
the docks. A large number were compelled to emigrate 
as the only escape from a difficult situation. The 
residue were employed in the making of galvanised 
sheets in place of the former highly skilled tinplate 
trade. 

Another and very striking instance is to be found in 
connexion with the woollen and worsted industries of 
the West Riding. It was shown in an article which 
we published in these columns some months ago how 
misleading was the view of our export trade in these 
classes of goods which based itself on a study of the 
simple totals. When the totals were dissected and 
subjected to critical analysis, it was seen that it was 
only those branches of the industry which had a 
minimum of labour employed on it, and that of the 
very lowest grade, which had flourished and waxed 
great. On the other hand, in the departments employing 
more and better and more highly remunerated labour, 
requiring skill and training of a very high order, the 
volume and value of our export trade had diminished 
or, at most, remained stationary. 

The case is so striking and the industry so large and 
important that we think it desirable to present our 
readers with a carefully computed statistical analysis of 
it. The calculations involved are based on information 
derived from a large manufacturer of woollen and 
worsted cloths who happens to be in a singularly 
good position for supplying data of a truly representa- 
tive character. By means of these data it has been 
possible to estimate the amounts paid for wages in 
each of the large classes of wool exports, viz. tops 
and noils, yarns and piece goods. The result of these 
calculations for a series of years since 1882, when the 
Board of Trade Returns first separated the wool 
exports into these classes, is shown in the following 
table : 

Estimated Amounts paid in Wages in each of the Principal Classes 
of Woollen Goods exported from the United Kingdom (in 
thousand sterling). 


Year. Tops. Yarns. Piece Goods. _— Total. 
1882 ... iia 4 424 4,508 5,026 
1887 ... 576 5,581 6,201 
1892 ... 670 5,157 5,013 
1897 ... 888 4,703 55733 
1902 ... 691 4,716 5,603 


Since 1887 there has been a steady diminution in the 
woollen exports, measured in terms of the amount of 
labour employed. This is due entirely to the diminu- 
tion in the exports of piece goods, for which since 1887 
the reduction in wages paid for textile labour has 
diminished by £865,000 per annum. The less-skilled 
and less-paid worker who spins yarn has increased the 
amounts received in wages by £115,000 per annum, 
while in the production of tops in which wages enter 
only to about 4 to 6 per cent. of the value, there has 
been the great increase amounting to £150,000 a year. 
Thus in all there has been a fall in textile wages 
amounting to close on £600,000 a year. Repre- 
sented by the number of workers earning say jos. a 
week for fifty weeks in the year, this means a reduction 
in the volume of employment engaged for the export 
trade amounting to 8,000. We admit there has been 
some gain in the fact that these exports though smaller 
in actual value were considerably larger in bulk, and 
thus gave employment to more labour on the railways, 
at the wharves, and on our ships. The increase in 
these directions cannot, however, be more than an 


| insignificant proportion of the diminution in the more 


It is not so generally | important branches. 


The result above arrived at is confirmed by the census 
figures for the years 1891 and 1901. The numbers of 
males and females over fifteen employed in all branches 
of the woollen and worsted industries in those years are 
as follows : 


Numbers aged fifteen and over engaged in woollen and worsted 


industries. 
1901. Decrease. 
Males ... 90,732 77,283 135449 
Females oss 115,506 97,052 18,514 
Total ... 206, 298 1745333 31,963 


In addition to the above there has been a very con- 
siderable falling off in the numbers, male and female, 
under fifteen, employed in the woollen trades. The 
reduction amounts to a further 13,000. In all there has 
been therefore a diminution in the numbers employed 
amounting to close on 45,000 workers, attributable 
almost entirely to the change in the character of the 
woollen exports from the finished piece up to which 
stage it has given employment to the sorter, comber, 
spinner, weaver, dyer, and finisher, to the export of 
yarns which leaves out of account the weaver, dyer, 
and finisher, and to the export of tops and noils which 
finds employment for the woolsorter and comber only. 

Nor is it true to suppose that the export trade is only 
a small or even a minor part of the whole industry. It 
is not easy to make an estimate of the amount of labour 
expended in providing the home market with woollens. 
A large part of the raw wool retained for consumption 
in this country is used by the carpet manufacturer, and 
the maker of hosiery. Some notion of the relative 
magnitude of these two branches of our trade is 
obtained by comparing the values of the wool required 
for the home and export trades. This comparison is 
made in the following table : 

Value of Wool required for home and export trades 
(in thousand ¥ sterling). 


Year. Home Trade. Export Trade. 
1882 ... 11,995 
os «xs 12,613 
one 3,16T 11,308 


1897... 4,086 ... os 
1902 ... 10,420 
It is clear then that the export trade is much more 
vital to the Yorkshire manufacturers than even the 
home trade. 


THE CITY. 


1* is just as well that the Stock Exchange was closed 

on Tuesday as, otherwise, the alarming rumours 
and statements circulated by responsible newspapers in 
regard to the political situation must certainly have 
brought the markets to the verge of panic again, shaken 
as they were already from the events of the preceding 
week. Fortunately for everybody concerned an official 
and reassuring announcement as to the actual facts 
was made before the reassembling of members on 
Wednesday and once again a reminder—a very ugly 
reminder be it said—was given as to the narrow margin 
there is for play of the markets whilst the present war 
continues—perhaps one should more properly say until 
the fall of Port Arthur. It is desirable to impress 
upon investors and speculators alike the contingency to 
which we refer as there is evidence throughout the coun- 
try that—in Stock Exchange language—the public are 
‘‘on the feed”. We would venture to give a word of 
advice to our readers who may have contemplated pur- 
chasing. To the real investor we would say ‘‘ Buy half 
the stock now that you originally thought of, and take 
your chance of securing the balance either at lower 
prices should a severe reaction take place, otherwise 
wait until the situation is clearer’. To the speculator 
who may be placed in difficulties to meet differences in 
the event of a heavy fall we say ‘‘ Leave the markets 
alone now as you may be quite certain that the general 
conditions are so favourable that the great activity 


which will surely come when the end of the war is 
| within sight will be so great that there will be plenty 
of opportunity for all”. To the man who is sufficiently 
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rich to ignore the reflection we suggest that the present | 
offers a fine opportunity for judicious purchases. 

The heavy withdrawals of gold for Germany, amount- 
ing to £1,000,000, induced the opinion that the Bank 
rate might be raised and the possibility assisted the | 
droop in the price of Consols, which recovered however | 
after the Court on Thursday, which passed off without | 
effecting any alteration in the official rate. The 
proximity of the Scottish term has brought a good 
deal of investment business from the North, and there | 
is decided difficulty in obtaining any considerable line | 
of first-grade stock on a 4 per cent. basis. 

The Home Railway stocks have suffered from political 
considerations, fear of dearer money, and somewhat | 
indifferent traffic returns, but the best opinion is 
decidedly in favour of the rise against the fall 
as the supplies of stock are not by any means 
abundant apart from any other consideration. The 
American market has been fluctuating within the range 
of a few dollars, which is not much in a market which 
has had such a remarkable rise—as the elections draw 
closer it is probable that the movements will become | 
still more violent and those shares which are virtually 
gambling counters should be left alone. 

South African mines have been very steady and the 
announcement that 10,000 Kaffir labourers have been 
recruited during October forms a further piece of 
evidence that the output will show considerable in- | 
crease before the end of the year. 


An increased output | 
means a greater degree of prosperity all round and if | 
the promoter could but stay his hand for a time—or, if | 
he must promote, do so only on the most legitimate | 
lines without the modern ‘ introduction” of pro- 
spectusless companies—the future at last gives sub-_ 
stantial encouragement to those who hold South African | 
mining shares. 

We cannot do more than briefly refer to the admirable 
address given by Mr. Spencer Phillips on Wednesday | 
evening to the Institute of Bankers. We have drawn | 
attention on more than one occasion to the question of | 
municipal borrowing and we commend the remarks of | 
Mr. Phillips on the subject to the attention of ratepayers. 
Admirable as many of the municipal councillors may be 
in private life and in certain phases doubtless of their 
public life, the fact cannot be disputed that the reck- 
lessness with which they in their corporate capacity are 
piling up debt constitutes a very real danger. But we 
move so slowly and the very anxiety of the bankers 
themselves to secure accounts tends to induce them to 
condone in private what they condemn in public. 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE 
INSURANCE. 


‘TT Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance 
Company has recently published its valuation 
returns for the past five years, and the results of the 
investigation must be satisfactory to both shareholders 
and policy-holders. Something like forty years ago 
the Liverpool and London took over the liabilities of 
the Globe Insurance Company, which had an interest- 
ing career for about sixty years, but which ultimately 
found itself unable to continue business, partly because 
it was overweighted by capital, and partly because 
of a long series of amazing frauds committed by one 
of its officials. The Globe accounts are still kept 
separate from the others and, since no new business 
is transacted in this department, the liabilities are 
rapidly decreasing. The accounts of the Globe 
afford an interesting example of the operation of 
Life assurance principles on sound lines unencumbered 
by the accession of new policy-holders. The chief im- 
portance of the returns, however, is the valuation 
of the current business of the company. The 
liabilities are calculated by the new British Offices’ 
tables, with interest at 3 per cent. On this basis the 
present value of the liabilities amounts to 45,019,747, 
and as the Life and Annuity funds are 45,466,368 there 
is a surplus of £446,621. The profits earned during 
the five years amounted to £230,266. The _policy- 
holders received £172,069 and the proprietors £80,063. 
Thus in order to maintain the rate of bonus declared in 
Previous years it was necessary to trench to the extent 
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the previous valuation. 


of nearly £22,000 upon the balance brought forward 
The Life assurance 
expenses are limited to 10 per cent. of the premium 


_ income, the balance of expenses, if any, being paid by 


the shareholders. This is an advantageous arrange- 
ment for the policy-holders, though its benefits are to 
a great extent counterbalanced by the large proportion 


| of the surplus which is taken by the proprietors. 


The participating policy-holders receive go per cent. 
of the surplus derived from participating assurances, 
but the shareholders take the whole of the profits 
from the non-participating and annuity business. 


| This means that 68 per cent. of the total profits distri- 


buted is paid to the participating policy-holders and 
32 per cent. to the proprietors. The shareholders’ 
proportion of profits is equal to about 6°8 per cent. of 
the total premiums received. For purposes of com- 
parison with a mutual office it thus appears that the 


| payments for commission, expenses and dividends to 


proprietors amount to 17°8 per cent. of the premium 
income, a rate of expenditure which is undeniably high. 
The provision for expenses is 19°4 per cent., so that 


| the surplus to be derived from the expenditure provided 


for being in excess of the expenditure incurred is only 
about 25 per cent. of the premium income. The rate of 


interest earned by the company exceeds by about 15s. 


per cent. the rate assumed in valuing the liabilities. 


This constitutes a further moderate source of surplus. 
In spite of these apparently meagre sources of profit the 
company declares a very excellent bonus upon its par- 
ticipating policies, the reversionary addition being at 
the rate of 35s. per cent. per annum upon the sums 
assured. Especially upon endowment assurance policies 


_ the results in the Liverpool and London and Globe are 


exceptionally good. As time goes on participating 
policy-holders are not unlikely to receive better bonuses 


_ than previously, or at least to receive a larger share of 


the total surplus earned by the company. The non- 
participating assurances are decreasing in amount, 
while the participating assurances are increasing. If 
this state of things continues the shareholders will 
receive a smaller, and the participating policy-holders a 
larger, proportion of the profits derived from the whole 
business of the company. 

Important as the Liverpool and London and Globe is 
as a Life office, it is even more important as a Fire 
insurance company. In the course of last year the Fire 
premiums exceeded £ 2,000,000, and after paying losses 
and expenses there was a trading profit of £337,000 or 
a little more than 16 per cent. of the premium income. 
The proportion of trading profit was almost identical in 
1902, and these two good years will help to compensate 
for the small ratio of profit derived from the Fire business 
a few years earlier. 


DAN LENO. 


O little and frail a lantern could not long harbour so 
big a flame. Dan Leno was more a spirit than a 
man. It was inevitable that he, cast into a life so 
urgent as is the life of a music-hall artist, should die 
untimely. Before his memory fades into legend, let us 
try to evaluate his genius. For mourners there is 
ever a solace in determining what, precisely, they have 
lost. 

Usually, indisputable pre-eminence in any art comes 
of some great originative force. An artist stands un- 
challenged above his fellows by reason of some ‘‘ new 
birth’ that he has given to his art. Dan Leno, how- 
ever, was no inaugurator. He did not, like Mr. Albert 
Chevalier, import into the music-hall a new subject- 
matter, with a new style. He ended, as he had started, 
well within the classic tradition. True, he shifted the 
centre of gravity from song to “‘ patter”. But, for the 
rest, he did but hand on the torch. His theme was 
ever the sordidness of the lower middle class, seen from 
within. He dealt, as his forerunners had dealt, and as 
his successors are dealing, with the ‘‘ two pair-back”, 
the ‘‘pub”, the ‘‘ general store”, the ‘‘ peeler”, the 
‘beak’, and other such accessories to the life of the 
all-but-submerged. It was rather a murky torch that he 
took. Yet, in his hand, how gloriously it blazed, illu- 
minating and warming! All that trite and unlovely 
material, how new and beautiful it became for us 
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through Dan Leno’s genius! Well, where lay the secret 
of that genius? How came we to be spell-bound ? 
Partly, without doubt, our delight was in the quality 
of the things actually said by Dan Leno. No other 
music-hall artist threw off so many droll sayings—droll 
in idea as in verbal expression. Partly, again, our 
delight was in the way that these things were uttered— 
in the gestures and grimaces and antics that accom- 
panied them ; in fact, in Dan Leno's technique. But, 
above all our delight was in Dan Leno himself. In 
every art personality is the paramount thing, and with- 
out it artistry goes for little. Especially is this so in 
the art of acting, where the appeal of personality is 
so direct. And most especially is it so in the art of 
acting in a music-hall, where the performer is all by 
himself upon the stage, with nothing to divert our 
attention. The moment Dan Leno skipped upon the 


stage, we were aware that here was a man utterly | 


unlike anyone else we had seen. Despite the rusty 
top hat and broken umbrella and red nose of 
tradition, here was a creature apart, radiating an 
ztherial essence all his own. He compelled us not 
to take our eyes off him, not to miss a word that he 
said. Not that we needed any compulsion. Dan 
Leno’s was not one of those personalities * which 
dominate us by awe, subjugating us against our will. 
His was of that other, finer kind: the lovable kind. 
He had, in a higher degree than any other actor that 
I have ever seen, the indefinable quality of being 
sympathetic. I defy anyone not to have loved Dan 
Leno at first sight. The moment he capered on, with 
that air of wild determination, squirming in every limb 
with some deep grievance that must be outpoured, all 
hearts were his. That face puckered with cares, 
whether they were the cares of the small shopkeeper, 
or of the landlady, or of the lodger ; that face so tragic, 
with all the tragedy that is writ on the face of a baby- 
monkey, yet ever liable to relax its mouth into a 
sudden wide grin and to screw up its eyes to vanishing 
point over some little triumph wrested from Fate, the 
tyrant; that poor little battered personage, so ‘‘ put 
upon”, yet so plucky, with his squeaking voice and his 


‘sweeping gestures; bent but not broken; faint but | 


pursuing ; incarnate of the will to live in a world not 


at all worth living in—surely all hearts went always out | 


to Dan Leno, with warm corners in them reserved to 
him for ever and ever. 


To the last, long after illness had sapped his powers | 


of actual expression and invention, the power of his 
personality was unchanged, and irresistible. Even had 
he not been in his heyday a brilliant actor, and a 
brilliant wag, he would have thrown all his rivals into 
the shade. Often, even in his heyday, his acting and 
his waggishness did not carry him very far. Only 
mediocrity can be trusted to be always at its best. 
Genius must always have lapses proportionate to its 
triumphs. A new performance by Dan Leno was 
almost always a dull thing in itself. He was unable to 
do himself justice until he had, as it were, collaborated 
for many nights with the public. He selected and re- 
jected according to how his jokes, and his expression 
of them “‘went”; and his best things came to him 
always in the course of an actual performance, to 
be incorporated in all the subsequent performances. 
When, at last the whole thing had been built up, how 


perfect a whole it was! Not a gesture, not a grimace, | 


not an inflection of the voice, not a wriggle of the 
body, but had its significance, and drove its significance 
sharply, grotesquely, home to us all. Never was a 
more perfect technique in acting. The technique for 
acting in a music-hall is of a harder, perhaps finer, kind 
than is needed for acting in a theatre ; inasmuch as the 
artist must make his effects so much more quickly, and 
without the aid of any but the slightest ‘‘ properties” 
and scenery, and without the aid of anyone else on the 


stage. It seemed miraculous how Dan Leno contrived | 


to make you see before you the imaginary persons with 
whom he conversed. He never stepped outside him- 
self, never imitated the voices of his interlocutors. He 
merely repeated, before making his reply, a few words 
of what they were supposed to have said to him. Yet 
there they were, as large as life, before us. Having this 
perfect independence in his art—being thus all-sufficient 
to himself—Dan Leno was, of course, seen to much 


_ tality so well as he. 


greater advantage in a music-hall than at Drury Lane. 
He was never ‘“‘in the picture’? at Drury Lane. He 
could not play into the hands of other persons on the 
stage, nor could they play into his. And his art of 
suggestion or evocation was nullified by them as 
actualities. Besides, Drury Lane was too big for him. 
It exactly fitted Mr. Herbert Campbell, with his vast 
size and his vast method. But little Dan Leno, with a 
technique exactly suited to the size of the average 
music-hall, had to be taken, as it were, on trust. 

Apart from his personality and his technique, Dan 
Leno was, as I have said, a sayer of richly grotesque 
things. He had also a keen insight into human nature. 
He knew thoroughly, outside and inside, the types that 
he impersonated. He was always ‘‘in the character”, 
whatever it might be. And yet if you repeat to anyone 
even the best things that he said, how disappointing is 
the result! How much they depended on the sayer 
and the way of saying! I have always thought 
that the speech over Yorick’s skull would have been 
much more poignant if Hamlet had given Horatio 
some specific example of the way in which the 
jester had been wont to set the table on a roar. 
We ought to have seen Hamlet convulsed with 
laughter over what he told, and Horatio politely trying 
to conjure up the ghost of a smile. This would have 
been good, not merely as pointing the tragedy of a 
jester’s death, but also as illustrating the tragic temp- 
tation that besets the jester’s contemporaries to keep 
his memory green. I suppose we shall, all of us, 


insist on trying to give our grand-children some 


idea of Dan Leno at his best. We all have our espe- 
cially cherished recollection of the patter of this or that 
song. I think 1 myself shall ever remember Dan 
Leno more vividly and affectionately as the shoemaker 
than as anything else. The desperate hopefulness 
with which he adapted his manner to his different 
customers! One of the customers was a lady with her 
little boy. Dan Leno, skipping forward to meet her, 
with a peculiar skip invented specially for his perform- 
ance, suddenly paused, stepped back several feet in one 
stride, eyeing the lady in wild amazement. He had never 
seen such a lovely child. How old, did the mother 
say? Three? He would have guessed seven at least 
—‘*except when I look at you, ma’am, and then I 
should say he was one at most.” Here Dan Leno bent 
down, one hand on each knee, and began to talk some 
unimaginable kind of baby-language. . . . A little pair 
of red boots with white buttons? Dan Leno skipped 
towards an imaginary shelf; but, in the middle of his 
skip, he paused, looked back, as though drawn by some 
irresistible attraction, and again began to talk to the 
child. As it turned out, he had no boots of the 
kind required. He plied the mother with other 
samples, suggested this and that, faintlier and 
faintlier, as he bowed her out. For a few moments 
he stood gazing after her, with blank disappoint- 
ment, still bowing automatically, Then suddenly 
he burst out into a volley of deadly criticisms on 
the child’s personal appearance, ceasing as suddenly 
at the entrance of another customer. . . . I think I see 
some of my readers—such of them as never saw Dan 
Leno in this part—raising their eyebrows. Nor do | 
blame them. Nor do I blame myself for failing to 
recreate that which no howsoever ingenious literary 
artist could recreate for you. I can only echo the old 
heart-cry ‘* Si ipsum audissetis!”” Some day, no doubt, 
the phonograph and the bioscope will have been so 
adjusted to each other that we shall see and hear past 
actors and singers as well as though they were alive 
before us. I wish Dan Leno could have been thus 
immortalised. No actor of our time deserved immor- 
Max BEERBOHM. 


THE GOLDEN GOOSE AGAIN. 


R. BLUMENBERG returns in the issue of “‘ The 
Musical Courier ” of 19 October to the subject of 


| the ‘‘ Musical Goose” which I recently discussed. He 


copies some remarks from the ‘Pall Mall”, gives a 
letter from Mr. Neil Forsyth, reprints the whole of my 
article, and goes on to establish the correctness of his 


. former facts and inferences. He facetiously suggests: 
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that my title, ‘‘ The Musical Goose”’, would serve as 
the name of a musical paper. May! gently suggest 
that he should adopt it ?—the ‘‘ Musical Courier ” must 
have laid many, many golden eggs for its proprietors. 
Let us start with Mr. Forsyth’s letter. Here it is:— 


28 September, 1904. 

‘¢ Sir,—My attention has been called to a statement 
in The Musical Courier, of New York, as to the 
terms paid at Covent Garden Opera House to Madame 
Melba and Madame Calvé. The figures given are so 
very wide of the mark that I think it only right to warn 
both you and your readers that any arguments base 
upon them are absolutely futile. 

‘**T remain, Sir, yours faithfully, 
‘*NEIL ForsyTH.” 


Mr. Blumenberg points out that this says absolutely 
nothing. Mr. Forsyth is no better qualified than any- 
one else to speak on the subject, excepting as regards 
Covent Garden. The salaries paid at the great Con- 
tinental opera-houses can be ascertained, and Mr. 
Blumenberg should certainly be in a position to know 


those paid in New York. Although Mr. Forsyth denies | 


the accuracy of the sums mentioned as paid at Covent 
Garden, he does not say in which direction they err— 
whether too much or too little. Mr. Blumenberg 
argues that—virtually, if he had said too little he would 


presarios in a hundred go bankrupt ; consequently they 


_ are growing more and more afraid of speculating in 
_ stars, and it may be hoped that some day the stars 


will no longer be able to do their starring—at least not 
at another man’s risk—and even the public that 
likes to hear stars will have no opportunity. Then 
honest music will have a chance. Already signs of 
change appear. Those who backed the Patti tour have 
just become insolvent ; Mr. Blumenberg has seen the 
papers relating to the affair and finds amongst the 
losses one sum of £14,000. Possibly Melba’s concert 
tour may be abandoned in consequence of the shock the 
lady sustained in a motor accident when a man was 
killed. Concerning this Mr. Blumenberg remarks, 
‘* The automobile may after all have had some redeem- 
ing factor in its deadly work, not that its depopulising 
efforts should be encouraged, but as long as these 
juggernauts are driven around killing people, ruining 
roads, destroying gardens, house furniture, house fronts 
and maiming man and beast, it is agreeable to give them 
credit for some good. If Melba’s automobile has put 
an end to her American concert tour, the benefit to music 
will to some extent balance the execution”. This out- 
burst was penned in Paris, where Mr. Blumenberg seems 
to have seen as many motor disasters as I have. But 
we cannot have unoffending members of the public 


| killed off for the benefit of music, to kill the star- 


have a hornet’s nest about his ears and his offices | 
| killing itself when he talks about the possible state of 


aflame, because the singers would have been indignant ; 
and on the other hand, if he had said too much, and the 


statement had gone without contradiction, Mr. Forsyth | 
sake of music I ardently hope that several more persons 


would have sat on the hornet’s nest, because the other 
singers would have clamoured to be better paid. That 
does not quite follow. 
all singers know it—the double-agreement dodge, and 


In the first place there is—and | 


system, and perhaps Mr. Blumenberg hints that it is 


the bookings and the advisability of averting another 
Patti fiasco. Yet every fiasco does good and for the 


may be ruined by other tours at present being arranged. 
Every sincere critic should refuse to notice them, for 


' every notice, even if colourless, helps to advertise the 


in the second, when the really powerful and most | 
ravenous stars—world-devouring comets—have had | 


their claims satisfied, there necessarily remains only a 
certain amount to be divided amongst the lesser—yet 


star and perpetuate a rotten system which is the prin- 
cipal cause of our having so little honest music. 
What can be done without stars is to be seen by 


_merely crossing to the United States at present. I 


that amount represents for each one sufficient sum to | 


draw them to England instead of idling away their 
summers in France or Germany or Italy. It is the lesser 
personages who save their vanity by the double-agree- 
ment system. Whether that system obtains at Covent 
Garden I cannot say, not being in Mr. Forsyth’s con- 
fidence nor sufficiently in Mr. Higgins’ good graces 
that he will do even so much or so little as tell mea 
fib. What does it matter ? 
other person seriously contend that singers do not gain 
enormously greater sums here and in America than 
they get on the Continent? A few pounds on one side 
or the other do not upset Mr. Blumenberg’s main 


Does Mr. Forsyth or any | 


contention, that we are two miserable, downtrodden | 


peoples, we Americans and English, who are toa certain | 


extent paying that the Continent may have cheap opera. 
Yet foreign nations do not altogether gain. Some of 
their best artists scarcely find it worth while to sing for 
them, so that many a small town has to put up with 
wretched tenors because the better ones can get better 
pay elsewhere ; and Covent Garden may have heard of 
a Paris impresario who refuses to allow his artists to 
come over to England in the summer because instead 


of taking a rest they work harder than ever and return | 
unfit for work. The greediest are tempted, and let us | 
spirit of Richard’s undoubtedly expressed aims and 


hope that Mr. Forsyth’s letter, if it does nothing else, 
will result in the preservation of peace. 
promptness and the effect one would say that Mr. 
Forsyth ought to have been a diplomat ; but diplomats 


But for its | 


recently mentioned that Mr. Henry W. Savage was 
going to ‘‘present” ‘‘ Parsifal” in English and it 
appears ‘‘ Parsifal” has been presented—not, however, 
by the same company as presents ‘‘ Peggy from 
Paris”. I don’t wish to give offence by saying there 
are no stars in the cast, but there is no one star to 
take all the money and applause while the other parts 
are left to inferior singers. The performances are said 
to be excellent, and one critic—who emphatically 
declares himself no critic: that is why he likes some 
music—Mr. Leonard Siebling, sees in the venture the 
promise of municipal and national opera. So be it. I 
mention this to show that in America there is the same 
desire as here to get permanent opera and by the 


same means, the means adopted here by Mr. 
Charles Manners, that of good all-round com- 
panies and no thousand-pounders a night. The fact 


that Mr. Savage, a singularly successful impresario, 
takes this view is encouraging. I have nothing to say 
about the wrangle caused by the American determina- 
tion to see ‘‘ Parsifal” without going to Bayreuth, 
excepting to put one question: Did Richard say he 
wished Bayreuth to be its eternal home? I know the 
Wagner family say he did, but... . The Wagner 
family, who have neglected both the letter and the 
If Richard 


plans? I want some better evidence. 


said so, then as a matter of feeling I should have 


are so tediously slow that nations get (A suivre) im-— 


patient and irritated, and war is the issue. 
The reasons given by Mr. Blumenberg for the in- 


tolerable lengths to which the star-system has gone are | 
the same as were given here in my article—the greed | 


or vanity or both of singers, the lack of public control 
of opera-houses, the desire of impresarios to speculate, 


and the fact that in England and America there is so _ 


little for foreign singers to do that it would not be 
worth their while to come at all unless they reaped 
considerable harvests. It is the star-system that kills 
or cripples the smaller undertakings that might lead to 
the establishment of permanent operas in every part of 
the country, the money that should be reserved for 
these smaller undertakings each year being eaten up by 
two or three stars. Everyone suffers. Ninety-nine im- 


waited until the expiration of the copyright. I care 
little enough whether “ Parsifal” is given or not, 
though it is better that young Americans should see it 
at home rather than in a fashionable resort and den of 
all unwholesomeness. 

By the way, to give one instance of the advantages a 
young musician has in Germany, | read lately that at 
Bayreuth this year ‘‘ Parsifal’”’ was directed by a 
Mr. Balling. Years ago he was a viola-player; he 
came over here with the viola-alta and found to his 
surprise that in England the viola of any sort is scarcely 
played ; so he joined the Benson Shakespeare company 
as conductor of the band, which I believe consisted of 
two, a man who lit the lights and a boy who put them 
out when the man was away. (I do not vouch for 
these facts: I am repeating, as accurately as I can, 
what Balling told me.) In those days we used to 
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play Bruckner’s symphonies and Wagner’s operas on 
the piano as duets—a most shocking thing to do, 
but like many shocking things, an agreeable 
and even instructive way of passing an evening. In 
1899 Balling went as assistant conductor to Hamburg, 
and now I read that he has succeeded Mottl as con- 
ductor at Carlsruhe. How can a man of ever so great 
ability in England rise from the position of viola- 
player to succeed a conductor of Mottl’s eminence ? 
No opera, no permanent orchestras, next to no hope! 
It is true Balling spoke admirable English, and could 
distinguish between the subjunctive mood and a neuter 
gender—which is more than I can do—but in Germany 
they don’t appoint men conductors because of their 
knowledge of English—especially of English music. 
Joun F. Runciman. 


THE SPANISH-AMERICANS.* 


wt a history of South America should have the 

Mexican eagle (as it appears to me) struggling 
with the serpent on the cover is not apparent. It 
may be that the bird of Jove is really wrestling with 
the Roman Catholic faith typified in the guise of a 
serpent, for most of the evils to which South America 
is heir seem to spring according to the author from that 
unlucky Church. Surely, one would have thought, it 
was about time, in writing history to leave all sects, 
churches and faiths severely alone, and not stir up the 
‘“‘odium theologicum”, in an account of various 
countries, many of them very large, and differing widely 
in local circumstances. 

A history of a continent, written by a journalist, is 
bound to have both the faults and the excellences 
inherent to men of that profession. Thus, the ‘‘ History”, 
which I would have rather called an ‘‘ Introduction ” 
to the History, or a ‘‘ Synopsis” of the History of 
South America, is admirably succinct. The writer 
knows his subject and has not mugged up any of it 
from books, with the possible exception of the account 
of Paraguay, which seems less personal than that of 
the other republics. He knows Spanish and makes 
none of those ‘‘ concordancias a la Biscaina”’ which are 
common in many books of the kind. Thus, he never 
appends a masculine adjective to a feminine noun or 
vice versa and even for such small mercies the public 
must be thankful, pending the abolition of gender in 
the Latin tongues, to suit the idiosyncrasies of Anglo- 
Saxon writers. But if the history is succinct, and in the 
main does almost as much in the way of imparting 
figures, facts, the names of presidents and the dates of 
battles as is humanly possible in the space of some six 
hundred and seventy pages (mas 6 menos) it is as arid 
as the deserts in the upper part of Arizona, or the 
Paramos of the Peruvian Andes. The pity of it is 
that in the two stories (what an incredibly small 
seasoning of sack to so much excellent, but rather dry 
bread!) which the author tells he gives evidences of 
better things than the mere chronicling of the names of 
Liberators, and their frequently unpatriotic and illiberal 
exploits. 

His story of the Venezuelan countrywoman, who 
brought her child to be baptised, and her laconic 
and somewhat Shandean account of its parentage, it 
would be unfair to quote. So also of the variant on 
the well-known colonial Joe Miller of the bishop and 
the team of jibbing mules. One is glad to know that 
Venezuela possesses so capable and energetic a bishop, 
and that, on the authority of a journalist of fourteen 
years’ experience of South America. Surely the prompt 
and unsectarian action of this vigorous prelate might 
reconcile the author to the errors of the Church of 
Rome, at least to some extent. 

If the task of writing a History of all the South 
American States in the compass of seven hundred 
pages must have been a truly Herculean task, what 
adjective is there left to apply to the labours of a 
reviewer, who in fifteen hundred words is supposed to 
cover the whole subject? As the thing is manifestly 
impossible, and as the book is a serious and carefully 
written attempt to grapple with the problem, afford- 


* « A History of South America, 1854-1904.”” By Charles Edmond 
Akers. London: Murray. 1904. 21s. net. 


ing a positive mine of information to the ordinary 
English reader, it is perhaps best to begin at the begin- 
ning. The gentle historian flings off with the usual 
dissertation upon the brutality of the Spanish con- 
querors and the causes which in his opinion super- 
induced their inhumanity. It is all very good in its 
way and the Church of Rome comes in for what the 
unregenerate might describe as some ‘‘ damned hard 
knocks”. The author tells us once again of Pizarro 
and Cortes and all the rest of the ‘‘ fiends in human 
shape, &c. &c.” He has however fallen into one 
strange error if I apprehend him rightly, when he 
remarks (page 6) that ‘‘ moreover the national character 
had been formed under malignant influences, and the 
outcome was... . and despotic conduct to all of 
lower rank”. If ‘‘rank” is a mistake for “ race”, 
one is constrained to admit that there is some justice in 
the remark ; but if ‘‘rank” is really what the author 
intended to write, nothing was ever more curiously un- 
true. 

In all ages, and in every country in spite of all his 
faults the Spaniard has always been renowned for his 
easy treatment of men of a rank lower than his own. 
This he has inherited from the Moor, and I fail to under- 
stand how in fourteen years’ residence in South America 
the author has failed to observe so obvious a fact. A 
freedom in the intercourse of classes is a dominant 
feature of the Spanish race. Not only did they inherit 
it from the Orientals, but the exigencies of their position, 
in constant conflict with the Mohamedans, forced them 
to treat all their fellow countrymen on a greater 
footing of social equality than was to be found in 
Northern European countries. This may account 
partially for the high standard of good manners in 
Spain, or on the other hand, the high standard 
of good manners may have accounted for the fact. 
But having had his fling, after the fashion of a horse 
let loose in a green pasture, and having elevated his 
heels above his head once and for all, the author is 
reasonable enough, both about Spaniards, and the 
Church of Rome. Occasionally now and then, he has a 
poke at all things Catholic, but not ill-naturedly, and 
after all it is so rare that nowadays a serious writer,. 
such as is the author, takes the trouble to attack 
a church, that his old-fashioned way may be for- 
given him, especially when we remember that he 
has lived for fourteen years in South America. The 
wars of independence he hardles well and in a manner 
which should give much information to the average 
reader, to whom things South American are a sealed 
book. I think however that he is in error when he 
remarks ‘‘as a rule South Americans give too little 
importance to the influence the Monroe doctrine exer- 
cised upon the final outcome of their struggle for liberty”. 
For my part I cannot see that it influenced the struggle 
in the least: an abstract theory which was not put im 
practice, and which was practically unknown to the 
inhabitants of South America, cannot be said to have 
influenced their fate. 

Spain was expelled and as far as history tells us, no 
European nation tried to gain a footing in the empire she 
had lost. The author says the existence of the doctrine 
prevented Spain from trying to reconquer either alone 
or when allied to other Powers. He might as well have 
said the same applied to England after Bunker’s Hill. 
Spain was so weak, she had enough to do to keep the 
Moors from landing on her coasts; her fleets were 
rotten, and her armies unpaid, and the most discreditable 
of all her kings, Ferdinand VII. (by the grace of God), 
was on the throne. As to allies she had none, and to 
reconquer South America for Europeans at that time was 
as impossible as it would be for the authors of the famed 
doctrine of Monroe, to-day. This none should know 
better than does the writer of the book, for he brings 
out, both in the way of comment and by figures and by 
facts, the enormous material progress of such states 
as the Argentine Republic, Brazil and Chile. He also 
notes the admirably athletic populations of Chile and 
of the Argentine Republic, and their aptitude for war. 
In fact, in both states there are several million men of 
similar characteristics to the Boers in some respects, 
perhaps not so good with their rifles, but infinitely 
better riders, as horses are both wild and plentiful, and 
your wild horse is necessary to make good riders. They 
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are twenty times more warlike. In this connexion witness 
the desperate struggle between Chile and Peru (with 
modern weapons), to which the author does full justice. 
In it the wounded of both sides, as at the fight at 


Tarapaca, dragged themselves up to each other, and | 


fought till death. 


The author too relates how in the taking of the © 


‘‘Huascar” (the Peruvian monitor), the first modern 


ship which really had a chance to try the new conditions | 


in a fight, she fought against three ships. He tells 
after both Admiral Grau and his flag-lieutenant were 
killed, that Captain Aguirre took command, was killed, 
and then succeeded by Captain Carbajal, who was put 
hors de combat by a shell. The command devolved 
then on a lieutenant called Rodriguez, who was killed, 
then on Lieutenant Palacios, who was _ severely 
wounded and disabled from command, and finally 
Lieutenant Gareyon, with the ship on fire, three feet of 
water in the hold, and with a loss of half his officers 
and crew, was forced to strike his flag. Such incidents, 
and another which he tells which happened in the same 
ship, the ‘‘Huascar”, are significant. On 23 July, 
1879, the ‘‘ Huascar” was in action against the Chilian 
ship ‘‘ Abtao”. Torpedoes were not at that time much 
understood (although in the Paraguayan war in 1865-71 
they had been used with great effect), and one being fired 
from the ‘*‘ Huascar” through faulty mechanism re- 
turned back straight upon the ship. Seeing this and 
knowing if the ship was struck that she must sink, 
Lieutenant Diaz Canseco jumped overboard, and in 
the water, with his hands altered its course, just 
before it came in contact with the ship. Instances 
of this sort speak badly for the success of a forward 
Monroe policy in South America. But as the author 
says, Canseco’s act was merely one of many ‘acts 
of heroism, of which there were plenty of examples 
on both sides”, during the war of Chile and Peru. 
The fierceness of the fighting and the appalling 
slaughter both in this war and that of Paraguay against 
Brazil can be matched only by the present war between 
the Russians and the Japanese. So that the author 
may have done unwittingly a service to the public, for 
in the mass it is too prone to speak of South America 
as ‘‘a few half-caste little republics, where in their civil 
wars they kill a mule or two, and then go back and 
swing in hammocks till their feet begin to swell and force 
them to another revolution to keep off the gout”. The 
real facts being that Venezuela, the Argentine Republic, 
Chile, and portions of Peru and of Brazil are inhabited 
by some of the most athletic and warlike races in the 
world. Needless to say, the countries are immense, 
perhaps the richest in the world, and one and all are 
patriotic to the verge of lunacy. 

_ One of the most interesting chapters of the book 
is that in which the rise, in Buenos Aires, of the 
Union Civica is treated. This was the great demo- 
cratic institution which finally broke up the power of 


President Juarez Celman, chiefly remembered in this | 
country by his ‘‘cedulas”’, and the great smash of | 


head executioner and torturer, the celebrated Father 
Maiz, under whose supervision most of the massacres 
were carried out. The son of Lopez who was killed in 
trying to escape with his mother Madame Lynch was 
Pancho (diminutive of . Francisco) and not Sancho. 


| This young man’s death was an apt illustration of the 


Scottish proverb, ‘‘Fules should na hae chapping 
sticks’, for if he had not fired his revolver and wounded 
a soldier, he would not have been killed, and might 
now have been a rastaquouére in Paris, as was his 
worthy father before him. Everyone who reads the 


| book should mark the fate of the fanatics known as 


Jaguncos, in Brazil, for by it they will see how hard it 
is for men to prosper, whose tenets are ‘‘ the 
fundamental principles of Christianity, civilisation and 
a belief in a Supreme God”. Needless to say 
the Brazilian Government got into a dispute with these 
‘* fanatics” and killed them to the last man, though 
not before they had accounted for more than two 
thousand of the troops. The author’s maps are excel- 
lent, and the photographs of celebrated presidents 
generals and the like as stiff and possibly as untrue to 
life as photographs so often are. 

The book contains a mine of information, and a whole 
placer digging of hard facts. All one can hope is that 
an inhuman wish the author sets down in his last 
chapter may be long ere it is carried out. 

Speaking of the easier conditions under which men 
live in South America than in Europe, he remarks 
‘* competition will banish the indolent habits which now 
check producing power at everyturn”. Valgame Dios! 
Seftor Don Carlos Edmondo Akers, is all life then but a 
mere matter of how much every individual man turns 
out ? R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


THE FOUR LEOPARDS. 


sk ERE is more difference between the leopards, the 
four great spotted cats of the old world, than between 
the lion and tiger, which, stripped of their characteristic 
hides, present very few points of distinction. All four 
are now to be seen at the Zoological Gardens, not by 
any means a common chance. The true leopard, which 
has the widest range of them all, being a well-known 
animal both in Africa and over the larger part of Asia, 
is the very perfection of a cat. Lithe and well-propor- 
tioned, he not only hunts on the ground but climbs 
trees ; and all game is good to him—‘‘he will strike 
down an ox”, says Dr. Blanford, ‘‘ or bound upon a 
sparrow”. Hence his ancient name of panther, the 
universal hunter; but the belief in the panther as 


a distinct species from the leopard still lingers in India, 
_ where the former is said to be a more powerful, longer- 


Baring Brothers. The most amazing of all the episodes — 
in all the history of Paraguay, and the great fight that | 


Lopez made (coward and tyrant as he was) against 


| 


Brazil, the Argentine Republic and Uruguay, the | 


author seems to know less about at first hand than of 
the affairs of almost any other of the various republics 
of which he treats. He gives a dullish, but on the 
whole an accurate account of the proceedings, and to 
do him justice pretends to no particular knowledge of 
the affair. 
country or dread of Lopez was the motive, the attitude 
of the Paraguayans has not been explained . . . the 
population was fanatical in its determination to pro- 
long the war”. In this he is in error; your reviewer 


headed animal, approaching the tiger not only in form 
but in preferring larger animals than those which satisfy 
the smaller and more catlike leopard. Undoubtedly 
there are great differences ; in the yard of a dealer in 
Calcutta we were once shown two adult males exemplify- 
ing the two types, which certainly seemed as distinct as 
many of the so-called species wherewith some naturalists 
confuse the literature of zoology. But the distinction 
is not constant, and, just as an English-bred goldfinch 
has been known, with the high living of an aviary, to 
moult out exactly like one of the fine birds the dealers 
import from Russia, so it is possible that the circum- 


stances of his life may determine whether a given 


Thus he remarks ‘‘ Whether the love of | 


| definite and abrupt 


was in the country only six months after the war | 


was over, and all assured him that the Paraguayan 
people were anxious to accept any terms, but that as 


Lopez was absolute dictator, and had the army at his : 
_ parts of Asia black leopards are so common that, if 
who murmured was led out and shot, or flogged to | 


back, at the first murmur of making terms, the man 


death. 
In noticing the massacre which Lopez ordered on the 


others, ’tis strange the author says nothing of Lopez’ 


animal may grow up into a ‘‘panther”, or remain a 
stunted leopard of the most plebeian type. 

The case of the black leopard, of which the Regent’s 
Park collection contains a specimen at present, is 
different and more interesting. Here we have a 
variation, springing, indeed, 
casually from the ordinary type, but capable of re- 
producing its kind truly, and so of becoming a species 
should circumstances give it an advantage over its 
more variegated kindred. Indeed, in the south-eastern 


not exterminated, they may yet become the leopard 
of the country. True to the text, the black leopard 


a - _ does not change his spots, for they are visible like a 
position of Tebicuari, in which he killed his own brother | 
and his brother-in-law, the Bishop of Asuncion and many | 


damask pattern in favourable lights; but he does 
change his temper, for it is a well-known fact that 
this variety is more savage than even the ordinary 
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leopard. Herein, perhaps, lies the reason why it has 
not yet become altogether dominant ; it does not do 
for a beast of prey to be too fierce, and it may well be 
that the black leopard’s savage temper leads him into 
conflicts with prey or rivals too powerful to be 
attacked with safety ; Nature abhors foolhardiness as 
much as cowardice. 

A very different animal is the snow-leopard, or, as it 
is better called, the ounce. No longer ‘ much dis- 
proportioned to his pound”, the species is now well 
accommodated at the Gardens in an enclosure contain- 
ing rockwork where one can get at least some idea of 
what it looks like when lying in wait for the wild sheep 
or marmots of Himalayan heights. Beautiful the 
animal undoubtedly is, but, though as big as the 
ordinary leopard, it is somewhat lacking in dignity, its 
long thick greyish fur and round harmless-looking face 
somehow suggesting a magnified Persian cat rather 
than an alpine freebooter. And to man, indeed, the 
ounce has ever been harmless ; the present specimen, 
a female, being so good-natured that it often has a 
game with its human friends inside the den, though not 
to be trusted at meal-times. The difficulty of obtaining 
this dweller on the heights, and of getting it, when ob- 
tained, through the sweltering plains of India on its 
journey to Europe, make it the rarest and most prized 
of all the large cats in our menageries, but in 
respect of its form and colouring it is much less remark- 
able than another ‘‘leopard”, the clouded leopard or 
rimau-dahan, which ranges through the forests from 
the Himalayas eastwards to Borneo. This clouded 
tiger, as it is sometimes called—but it is far more 
leopard than tiger—is the dachshund among the great 
eats, long-headed, long-bodied and long-tailed, and 
standing low upon short powerful legs. Its coat is as 
remarkable as its contour, being very close and short, 
and coloured in great patches like the skin of a python 
rather than the pelt of a feline animal. Its face, with 
the flesh-coloured nose and dark brown eyes, seems:ex- 
pressionless after the pale-eyed wickedness of the true 
leopard, but when it yawns it shows fangs which sur- 
pass in length those of any other cat—a truly terrible 
armature in conjunction with the heavy paws and long 
weasel-likeform. The animal nowin the Gardens, housed 
in the new small Mammals’ House with the ruck of the 
carnivora—wild-cats, civets and the like—is, indeed, a 
small creature comparatively, and seems hardly worthy 
to rank as one of the ‘‘ great cats”; but the species is 
variable in size, and the first we ever saw, a male kept 
some years ago at the Calcutta Zoological Gardens, 
looked quite as big as an ordinary leopard, allowance 
being made for the difference in build. The beast in 
Regent’s Park, although adult, is the model of amia- 
bility with her keeper, and will let him take as many 
liberties with her as the gentlest fireside cat. Indeed, 
amiability in confinement seems to have been the 
general character of the comparatively few clouded 
leopards which have been studied, and in a wild state, 
according to Malay stories, it is not a dangerous beast, 
preying only on birds and small quadrupeds. It lives in 
the trees, which it is certainly better adapted to 
climb than any other large cat, and perhaps its mar- 


bled coat resembles that of the great forest snake for | 


the reason that both are adapted to conceal their 
wearers from approaching prey. 

The last of the three blameless leopards is the most 
remarkable and the most popularly interesting of all. 
The cheetah seems to have been known to the ancients, 
who regarded it as the real leopard—a supposed cross 
between the lion and the pard or panther, and in our 
nomenclature it has again got mixed up with the 
leopard, for ‘‘ chota” simply means ‘‘ the spotted one”, 
and the true leopard is called cheetah in Ceylon. Call- 
ing the beast ‘‘ hunting leopard ” does not mend matters, 
for all leopards hunt, so the convenient name cheetah 
is likely to stand. The cheetah is more different from 
any of the cats than any of these from each other ; 
there is, indeed, nothing very remarkable in his face 
or in his spotted hide, but his claws are only partially 
retractile, and in build and habits he is a feline grey- 
hound, -slim and tall in form, and unrivalled in the 
chase, for.in a short furious burst of a few hundred 
yards he will pull down antelopes no dog has ever 
fairly run up to. Although found in both Africa and 


India, he is not a common beast, and little is known 
about him in a wild state except by the poor native 
hunters who snare him to be trained for the sport of 
Indian rajahs. The training does not amount to much, for 
the beast is not captured till he has learnt his trade in 
the wilds, and then he is merely bullied into submis- 
siveness by enforced wakefulness and hunger, with the 
extra refinement of strident and copious abuse by 
native women. Thus refined by civilisation, he is led 
out like Samson to make sport, blinded by a hood ; the 
remarkable thing is that, having seized his prey, he 
submits, after a draught of its blood, to be re-hooded 
and taken back into bondage. The truth is the 
cheetah, like the elephant, another animal enslaved in 
his full strength, is a timid, nervous creature ; his 
discomforts impress him with an undue sense of the 
power of man, and his easy good-nature puts vindictive- 
ness out of the question. Hence he suffers for the 
defects of his qualities. In the Zoo the beast domiciled 
next to the snow-leopard bears its captivity with 
equanimity and purrs to the visitors that pass near it. 
So friendly a creature deserves consideration from 
man ; it seldom lifts a paw against even his flocks and 
herds, and when the fierce panther of the woods has 
gone the way of all destructive beasts, we may hope 
that the cheetah of the plains may be spared for many 
centuries to course his beautiful prey unmolested by 
his human fellow-sportsmen. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE READING OF UPPER-CLASS GIRLS. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


North Wales, 2 November, 1904. 
Sir,—In the frequent and vituperative reproach which 


the older generation of women cast at the education of 


the younger generation, and the younger retort on the 
elder, I find myself so frequently at variance with either 
disputant that I am actually learning to hold my tongue 
—occasionally. But this appeal of Miss Longhurst’s 
for some protest against Mrs. Craigie’s dictum regard- 
ing ‘‘Tom Jones” and ‘* Amelia” rouses me to repeat 
wisdom which I, at any rate, heard in my time— 
namely that the necessity for either giving specifically 
or withholding specifically any book from either girls 
or boys was a confession of ineptitude on the part of 
those responsible for their education, the primary object 
of which was the unconscious formation of tastes and 
habits which would serve their acquirer in good stead 
when mere pupilage was over. By this standard 
the giving of ‘‘Tom Jones” as a corrective to girls of 
eighteen or the withholding of it as a prophylactic 
points alike to error in the formation of a literary taste. 
The fact being that the education of to-day troubles 
itself not at all with the formation of either taste or 
habit in any one single subject or action whatever. 
Provided the standards are sufficient unto the years, 
what matters it if, in the process of passing them, the 
power of independent learning be lost, or the hot- 
headed admirations of youth exchanged for the carping 
criticisms of pure intelligence ? 

In old days reading aloud to children was a recog- 


' nised method of instruction and amusement. In after 


years I remember coming across a copy of ‘‘ Peter 
Simple ” marked, bowdlerised by my mother’s hand 
from which she had read to us when I was seven 
years old. ‘‘ Peregrine Pickle” ‘‘ Tristram Shandy” 
served the same purpose; possibly ‘‘Tom Jones” ; 
certainly Scott, Dumas, Dickens, Thackeray. But my 
daughter at a high school wrote criticisms on the 
literary work of the Early Victorian era and would have 
learnt to parse on Milton’s sonnets had I not struck at 
the sacrilege and removed her. I quite agree with Mrs. 
Craigie that ‘‘Tom Jones” would be infinitely more 
wholesome reading for the average girl than the sex 
novel of to-day ; but that is to damn ‘‘ Tom Jones” 
with faint praise indeed. The issue, however, is of 
small moment, while the question as to how it comes 
about, as Mrs. Craigie asserts, Miss Longhurst admits, 
and my own experience confirms, that the majority of 
modern girls have merely a perfunctory critical know- 
ledge of the classics in place of a real enjoyment of these 
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masterpieces is of the gravest importance. Explain it 
how we may, a single glance at a railway bookstall is 
proof positive that our system of education whatever it 
may have done otherwise has not improved the public 
taste in literature. As for girls of the upper classes, 
what time have they during their school years for read- 
ing? Who. tries to instil into them that unconscious 
taste for pure literature which the less cultured parents 
of the past held it their duty to cultivate in themselves ? 
Nowadays the trash of the bookstalls lies on study 
tables and school hours are spent in learning to parse 
Milton. Yours truly, 
F. A. STEEL. 


‘FIGURES OF THE FISCAL QUESTION.” 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


London, 2 November, 1904. 


Sir,—In the last article under this title I notice 
the following remark, ‘‘He (the ex-manufacturer) 
would prefer to invest his residue in gilt-edge securi- 
ties here or abroad, securing a return for himself, 
though no longer finding employment for labour”. 
This is very curious. Can the writer really believe that 
money invested, in ‘‘ gilt-edge [? edged] securities’’ or 
otherwise, gives no employment? There has, indeed, 
been a tendency, throughout the fiscal controversy, to 
talk as though “ investing” money were something 
like putting it into an old stocking, the only differ- 
ence being that, in the former case, ‘‘ dividends” 
trickle out, mysteriously, at intervals, and support the 
investor, without benefiting anyone else. May one 
venture to point out that ‘investing’ money is 
nothing more or less than lending it to someone who 
wants to use it, and, in using it, must give employment 
to labour? Take the simplest case, suppose that one 
of the great railway companies issues fresh stock, and 
our ex-manufacturer invests £500 in-it. It is obvious 
that his money will give employment to engine-builders, 
platelayers, and all the workmen whom railways directly 
or indirectly employ. 
labour, whatever is done with it, unless it is put in an 
old stocking or its equivalent. Whether it is spent on 
diamonds, or invested, or ‘‘left in the bank”, it gives 
work to somebody. The work may be more, or less, 
profitable to the workman and his employer, more or 
less useful to the community, but that is not the point. 
To spend it on diamonds is perhaps the nearest thing 
to putting it in a stocking, to invest it in sound securi- 
ties is perhaps the best way of ensuring that it is well 
employed. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

V. HERBERT. 


[We do not need our correspondent or anyone else to 
tell us that money invested in sound securities gives 
employment to somebody. But if the employment is 
given to foreigners, it does not improve the social and 
industrial position in this country. As industries decay 
here the investor will more be driven to invest abroad. 
This country might then still grow in riches but decline 
in every vital element of strength.—Ep. S.R.| 


THE IGNORANCE OF BISHOPS’ 
CHANCELLORS. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 
Caversham, 3 November. 


S1r,—The learned Chancellor whose recent judgment 
you criticise should have been asked to explain what 
he meant by a rood screen arranged in a way made 
familiar by ‘‘Roman precedent”. You have pointed 
out that the Church dispenses with screens at the 
present day, but perhaps I may be allowed to add that 
the Congregation of Rites has by decree forbidden their 
erection. Believe me, yours faithfully, 

PapPIsT. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
2 November, 1904. 


Sir,—Is it really so opaque? The fact at least 
seems to be appreciated in the West country, from 


whose leading organ (‘‘ Western Morning News”) 1 
subjoin the following lines as apposite to your own con- 
clusive article of last week, and possibly of general 
interest to lovers of epigram, among whem we would 
gladly reckon Mr. Chadwyck Healey K.C. 


‘* When differing doctors come between 
: And questions rise, one question more— 
Which most, we ask, requires a screen, 
Our chancel, or our Chancellor ?” 
Yours faithfully, 
Morris BENT. 


THE RIDDLE OF THE UNIVERSE, 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 
25 October, 1903. 


Six,—Someone appears to be very angry with some- 
one else because he—the someone else—says Professor 
Haeckel’s answer to this great riddle is unsatisfactory. 
Could you or any of your readers help me out of a 
great difficulty ? 

Professor Haeckel affirms that he gives a full and 
exhaustive answer to the riddle. His answer is this :— 

The universe consists of periodic change from life to 


death, from evolution to devolution under the eternal 


Money must, in fact, employ | 


iron laws of nature. 

A friend of mine—a Chinaman—says Professor 
Haeckel’s answer is satisfactory. The only change he 
makes in it is that for the words ‘‘ eternal iron laws of 
nature’ he exchanges the words ‘‘ under the support 
of a gigantic tortoise”. 

Now, Sir, Professor Haeckel will not tell me anything 
about the “‘ eternal iron laws of nature”, all he will tell 
me is what they do on this lilliputian speck of the 
universe which we term the earth. All he tells me is 
that they support periodic change from life to death, 
from evolution to devolution. The Professor leaves 
these eternal iron laws a supreme mystery. And my 
friend the Chinaman? he also leaves his gigantic 
tortoise a profound mystery. 

Can you or any of your readers explain to me the 


| difference between the Professor’s ‘‘ eternal iron laws 


of nature ’’ and the Chinaman’s gigantic tortoise? As 
they both do exactly the same work, can they be but 
differing terms for the same thing ? Can they both be 
what some of us—ignorant and foolish—term ‘an abso- 
lute First Cause? Or would Professor Haeckel hold 
that life and death, evolution and devolution themselves 
evolve *‘ the eternal iron laws of nature” ? 
Your obedient servant, 
PHILOSOPHER. 


THE SPOILING OF ENGLISH. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
London, 2 November, 1904. 


Sir,—Before you put an end to this correspondence, 
let me ask for your support in protesting against that 
abominable and ridiculous word ‘‘ betterment”. It 
came to us, if 1 am not mistaken, from America, with a 
special meaning, to denote the plan of making the 
shopkeepers, &c., who benefited by municipal street 
widenings, and so on, contribute to the cost. But now 
it is used, by many who ought to know better, in the 
sense of improvement—a word over which it has no 
advantages whatever. There is even a ‘‘ Betterment 
of London” Association ! 

Is it pedantic to point out the incorrectness of using 
absolute words as though they admitted of degree, in 


| such phrases as ‘‘ most perfect”, *‘ more complete ”’. 


‘*less correct”? A thing must be either perfect or 
not, either complete or incomplete, correct or incorrect. 
Pedantic, also, to point out that ‘* author”, editor”’, 
and ‘‘ poet” apply to both sexes? ‘‘ Authoress” and 
‘*poetess”” should only be used in. emergencies, if at 
all, ‘‘ editress”’ never. Your obedient servant, 

H. V: R. 


Authoress and poetess are not more legitimate than 
editress. Sex being entirely irrelevant in poetry, book- 


making and editing, feminine forms are superfluous, and 
be eschewed.— 


being unpleasant in sound are to 
Ep. S.R.] 
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THE STORM THRUSH. 


SAW the sun burn in the blue, 
And a missel thrush flew by, 
And the missel thrush to a chestnut flew. 


I saw a white cloud in the sky, 
And linnets sang. Their breasts were red: 
And linnets sang melodiously. 


And up the sky the white cloud sped. 
The wind woke crying in the trees, 
And the white cloud battened : his bulk was fed 


By a thousand clouds that swarmed like bees. 
I heard the rough wind whistle shrill, 
And the clouds banked up in billowy seas. 


O wild the day that was so still : 
The elm flung tribute of her green 
And linnets tossed from hedge to hill. 


The sun was gone and the wind blew keen ; 
The clouds grew gray and grayer grew ; 
The sun was gone behind the screen ; 


The wind blew wild and wilder blew, 
And shriller screamed and louder bawled 
And spun with fury round the yew. 


Like a bruised snake the yew branch crawled 
And cricked and hissed like a bruiséd snake, 
Where the sheltering blackbird shrank appalled, 


And waking slept and slept awake 
And huddled stupid from the day, 
Nor heard the clatt’ring thunder shake 


The cloud that hung so low and gray. 
I heard the thunder shake the cloud 
And the rough wind come and die away. 


I heard the gray thrush piping loud 
From the wheezing chestnut tree. 
The gray thrush gripped the spray that bowed 


Beneath the storm and brave sang he— 
O, he sang brave as he were one 
Who hailed a people newly free ! 


But all was fear and hope was none, 
For Heav’n bled flame as Heav’n were Hell, 
Still the thrush sang blithely on. 


The rough wind sank and the rough wind fell, 
O, the rough wind died upon the hill 
And thunder was its passing bell. 


The gray cloud burst, I saw it spill 
Black floods as skiey seas fell whole. 
The thrush sang with amazing skill. 


The gray thrush heard the thunders roll 
And sang and heard not what he sang. 
The Storm King claimed a noble toll. 


I saw his golden fang, 
I saw it swoop upon the wood 
That loud with thrush notes rang. 


I looked again: the tempest’s hood 
Was torn across: I saw the sky. 
So green and new the chestnut stood, 


The elm lay split hard by : 
From bough to bole the elm was split, 
And above was melody. 


I saw the sky—the sky was lit, 

The sky was lit with sun. 

I saw a gray thrush by me flit. 

He sang no song—his song was done. 


I saw his studded breast. 


And plovers rose, ten score as one, 
And ribboned in the East. 


Hampshire, 1904. 


_ belonged to the late Colonel Tomline. 


Hopcson. 


REVIEWS. 
A LITERARY ROMANCE. 


‘*The Paston Letters.” Edited by J. Gairdner. 
Library Edition. 6 vols. London: Chatto and 
Windus. 1904. 12s. 6d. net each. 


\ ESSRS. CHATTO AND WINDUS have added 
+ a new chapter to the complicated romance of the 
Paston Letters, which commences in 1787 with the 
publication by Fenn of those two quarto volumes of 
original letters ‘* by various persons of rank and conse- 
quence” that drew from Horace Walpole the enthusi- 
astic confession ‘‘ that to me they make all other letters 
not worth reading”. Fenn had obtained the documents 
after they had already changed hands half a dozen 
times and between 1787 and 1823 he and his nephew 


| Mr. Serjeant Frere published three more volumes, while 


the originals of the first two volumes were presented to 
George III. when he conferred knighthood on the 
editor. Then the game of hide and seek begins, for 
not only did these originals disappear in the most 


| extraordinary way, but the originals of the other three 
| volumes vanished too. 
‘lull. Then in 1865 Mr. Gairdner discovered at Dun- 
| gate in Cambridgeshire the originals of Fenn’s fifth 


For forty years there was a 


volume together with a large number of additional 


| letters passed over by or unknown to Fenn, and after 


thus signally confuting the attacks made on the authen- 
ticity of the collection began to prepare his well-known 


| edition in three volumes which was published by Mr. 
_ Arber between 1872-1875. 


While that edition was being 
printed the vanished originals of Fenn’s third and fourth 


_ volumes were suddenly discovered to be reposing quietly 


at Roydon Hall in Norfolk together with ninety-five 
new and unedited letters. Apparently they had never 
left Roydon Hall although Mr. Serjeant Frere, who 
had edited the fifth volume from that very Roydon 
Hall, had asserted that he had done his work 
from Fenn’s transcripts because he was ignorant 
where the originals possessed by his uncle were. 
Necessarily therefore, thanks to these wonderful mis- 


_ haps, Mr. Gairdner’s 1875 edition, although it contained 


some four hundred new letters and documents, was 


| owing to no fault of the editor incomplete. The new 


letters discovered in 1873 could only be calendared in 
catalogue form. Another lull of fifteen years followed. 
A further discovery in 1890 afforded an opportunity for 


'a fresh edition. The missing originals presented to 


George III. in 1787 after lying concealed for more than 
a century were now found by Mr. Pretyman M.P. to 
be safe and sound at Orwell Park in Suffolk, which 
How they 
passed from the King’s possession to their last home at 
Orwell Park, whether it was owing to the illness of 


_ George III. in 1788, or by falling into Pitt’s hands and so 
| getting mixed with the private papers of Dr. Pretyman, 


better known as Bishop Tomline, Pitt’s tutor secretary 


_ and biographer, or by direct appropriation, neither Mr. 


Gairdner nor anyone else has been able to explain. 
But there they were ; and the tale of the discovery, loss 


' and re-discovery of all the originals of Fenn’s collection, 


which so excited antiquaries, dilettanti and society of 


| Horace Walpole’s day, was at last brought to a happy 


conclusion. In 1go1 Mr. Gairdner braced by the dis- 


' covery published through Messrs. Constable a new 


edition in four volumes with a revised introduction. As 
regards the letters themselves this edition marked a 


_ welcome advance, for a special supplement to the first 


volume now gave the full text of the documents dis- 


_ covered in 1875, of which students had till then been 
| obliged to be content with ‘‘a bare catalogue”. 
' Obviously therefore in the interests of scholarship 


and of history a further step was required—to 
weld into a complete and continuous whole the 
general series, the appendices, and the supplement 
of 1901, so that the whole of the Paston corre- 
spondence, as we owe it to the labours of Fenn 
and Mr. Gairdner, might be studied in an unbroken 
chronological order. The present publishers have now 
enabled this to be done. Indeed they have done more, 
for the new edition is most advantageously spaced out 
into six handsome volumes, five of which are devoted 


_ to the text of the letters and one to the editor's intro- 
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duction. Mr. Gairdner has throughout revised his 
previous work; he has grappled with the laborious 
task of dating or re-dating each letter and document 
and placing it in its proper place ; the indexes are most 
admirably full and accurate ; and the results are placed 
at the disposal of the student in a beautifully clear and 
handsome type. Not without reasons then the present 
issue bears the title of ‘‘ A Library Edition,” for it will 
prove pleasant to the ordinary reader and invaluable to 
the student. To publishers and editor alike then grate- 
ful thanks are due. On this score it seems captious 
even to mutter a grumble, but we do confess that we 
miss in these volumes the photogravure frontispieces 
which were so welcome an ornament of the 1go1 edition. 
Be that as it may, it is remarkably appropriate that the 
same year which has seen what will probably be a final 


ible source of the language and ideas of a century less 
fertile in fruitful examples than either that which pre- 
ceded or succeeded it ; and if he is also an etymologist 
and a grammarian his joy is increased. Mr. Gairdner 
himself has laid emphatic but not undue stress on their 
vivid contribution to the social history of the age 


_ of the wars of the Roses. What they have to tell the 


edition of Horace Walpole’s Correspondence should also | 


see what will probably be a final edition of the Paston 
Letters. 

It is not necessary to linger on the editor’s intro- 
duction. All who want full details as to the MSS. and 
the text will find them clearly set forth, and the histo- 
rical matter has long been recognised by scholars as 
embodying the best qualities of Mr. Gairdner’s original 
researches. On the whole it may well claim to be the 
best preface to a study of the reigns of Henry VI. and 
Edward IV. that English scholarship has produced. The 
reasons are obvious. Carlyle when he attempted the 
reconstruction of Cromwell’s character and career 
wisely based it on a series of original documents. Mr. 
Gairdner has the advantage of Carlyle at any rate in 
this, that his original material is both fuller and more 
varied and that his critical apparatus is mcre delicate 
and precise, and his editorial training in the Record 
Office has been more exacting and scientific. No doubt 
what Carlyle lacked in science he largely made up in 
genius, and genius is not one of the things they profess 
to make at the Record Office. Mr. Gairdner has con- 
tented himself with doing all that modern scholarship 
demands from a textual editor, in piecing together the 
political and social story as the Pastons tell it, in sup- 
plying the requisite but missing connexions from other 
original sources and in briefly indicating the moral of 
the story. His introduction does not claim to be a 
history, still less a masterpiece of constructive historical 


constitutional historian may be read in the authorita- 
tive chapters of Bishop Stubbs, Mr. Plummer and 
Sir James Ramsay. Even if the letters did no- 
thing else than furnish a continuous commentary on 
Fortescue they would almost reach the value of the 
Statute of Frauds, of which every line was held to be 
worth a king’s ransom. They have been called unique 
simply because such a collection of a thousand original 
documents not written for publication and covering 
roughly a hundred years can scarcely-be paralleled in 
our own history. To the psychologist their charm is 
scarcely less powerful. Here surely if anywhere is the 
human document sans phrase in which a numerous 
family which played no small part in the remorseless 
struggle for place, power, wealth and lands reveals its 
characteristics with a simplicity, a naturalness and a 
truth beyond all question. Zola’s Rougon-Macquart 
series seems unreal and arbitrary when contrasted with 
the vivid simplicity of the facts laid bare by the Pastons 
themselves. Balzac alone, who could blend the accumu- 
lation of detail with the subtle appreciation of the 
nuances of which atmosphere is made, might do justice 
to the Pastons, that family of ‘‘ gentlemen descended 
lineally of worshipful blood sithen the Conquest hither”’. 
And as we read, the various members stand out in such 
sharply-marked distinction—old William Paston, ‘‘ the 
good Judge”, who founded the fortunes of his stock 
and earned a place later in Fuller’s ‘‘ Worthies’’—his 


_ daughter Elizabeth, whose marriage gave so much trouble 


imagination set forth by one of the masters of literature. | 


It is an introduction pure and simple, but it is none the 
less valuable for being nothing more. Indeed we can 


to her kinsmen and kinswomen, a girl described by 
Agnes Paston as ‘“‘ never so willing to none as she is to 
him [Stephen Scrope] if it be so that his land stand 
clear”, yet ‘“‘whom since Easter hath for the most 
part been beaten once in the week or twice, and some- 
times twice in one day and her head broken in 
two or three places’, but who lived to be mother 
of Sir Edward Poynings of ‘‘ Poynings’ Law ”’—John 
Paston, the hard-headed, unsympathetic, self-seeking 
man of business, who to-day would have been a multi- 
millionaire and whose chaff with the Duchess of Norfolk 


_ must be read in the decent obscurity of fifteenth-century 


conceive no more stimulating or helpful training for a _ 
young historical scholar than to study and analyse the | 


methods and results which the editions of 1787, 1875, 
1go1 and 1904 so admirably reveal. We must be per- 


mitted however to make one reservation. In our | 


notice in these pages of the edition of 1901 we 


remarked that the only part of Mr. Gairdner’s intro-— 
duction which invited serious criticism was the occa-_ 


sional reference to things modern, a reference generally 


raising very debateable matter and sometimes involving | 


positive inaccuracy ; and we cited amongst several 
examples the extraordinary statement ‘that at the 
Universities ” (apparently Oxford and Cambridge) ‘ un- 
fortunately, law is studied no longer and degrees 
in that faculty are now purely honorary” (Ed. 
1g01. Introd. ccclxv.). To our surprise and regret 
the statement is repeated word for word in this new 


edition (i. 329.). That as a matter of fact it is abso- | 


lutely inaccurate could be proved by any Oxford or 
Cambridge freshman and it implies an ignorance of 


Oxford and Cambridge studies wholly inexcusable, to use | 


no stronger epithet. That Mr. Gairdner should make 


it in 1875, repeat it in 1901 and re-repeat it in 1904 we | 
confess reduces us to impotent perplexity, since it com- , 


mits him to a double error. He is pointing a contrast 
between the fifteenth and twentieth centuries, to the dis- 
advantage, as we understand him, of the latter; it 
would be incredible, if it were not clearly the case, 


that he should be guilty of a false conclusion extracted | 


from a demonstrably false premise, and this in an 
edition intended for the libraries of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge colleges ! 

_ As to the letters themselves volumes might be, 
indeed have been, written on their value. The appeal 
they make is as varied as it is strong. The student of 


English—and his son Sir John, ‘‘ a drone among bees”’, 
‘of no politic demeaning or occupation ”, who had the 
reputation of being for his friends ‘‘ the best chooser of 
a gentlewoman” and yet remained himself unmarried ! 
After all does not Gray’s verdict on Froissart which so 
pleased Sainte-Beuve sum up the matter even more 
tersely and delicately than Horace Walpole’s? “It is 
strange tome”’, he wrote to Wharton, ‘‘ that people 
who would give thousands for a dozen portraits 
(originals of that time) to furnish a gallery, should never 
cast an eye on so many moving pictures of the life, 
actions, manners and thoughts of their ancestors done 
on the spot, and in strong though simple colours”. It 
is excellently true and Sainte-Beuve’s comment clinches 
the quotation. ‘‘ Toutes ces choses y sont peintes 
comme d’hier: la poésie de Gray elleeméme n’est pas 
plus nette et plus fraiche, et ne reluit pas mieux.” 


EASTERN TRAVEL. 


‘**On the Outskirts of Empire in Asia.” By the Earl of 
Ronaldshay. London: Blackwood. 1904. 215. 
net. 


ss story of Lord Ronaldshay’s remarkable journey 

of more than ten thousand miles across Asia 
is doubly interesting at the present time, first as an 
excellent account of travel through a little-known 
region, and secondly for the light it throws on the deter- 
mination of Russia to be the paramount Power in Asia, 
and the dogged, slow and unswerving method in which 
she has for many years been working to attain this end. 
Travelling from Constantinople to Peking, through 
Turkey, Persia, the Transcaspian Provinces, Central 
Asia, Mongolia, Siberia and Manchuria, the author 


English litérature naturally finds in them an inexhaust- ! found himself ever in touch with Russian influence, ever 
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confronted, even in nominally independent States, with 
the great Power which overawed these kingdoms, and 
was only awaiting for the fulness of time to absorb 
them as she has absorbed so many others. The com- 
mercial convention between Russia and Persia by which 
a preference is given to Russian trade; the exten- 
sion of the railway from Merv to the Afghan frontier 
(jealously guarded from foreign eyes, but believed to 
terminate in a heavily armed fort containing all the 
necessary plant for the rapid construction of a further 


railway line to Herat or beyond it); the almost com- | 


pleted railway from Orenburg to Tashkent, which has 
since (7 October, 1904) been opened for traffic; the 


contemplated line from Tashkent to Tomsk; the prac- | 


tical supremacy of Russia in the Chinese province of 
Kulja ; these and many other similar facts recorded in 
this book are worthy of close attention. 

Everywhere throughout his journey the author notes 


the diminution or disappearance of British trade, due | 


partly, it is true, to the insular obstinacy of firms which 
in spite of repeated warnings and advice continue to 
send out catalogues printed only in English to Persia, 
Siberia and the Transcaspian Provinces, and refuse to 
send specimens of their goods or to cater for the 
requirements of the people; but due in a far larger 
degree to the systematic discouragement by Russia of 
any imports of British goods within her sphere of 
influence, and to the way in which successive British 
Ministries have allowed the framing of hostile tariff 
schemes, in direct violation of treaty clauses placing us 
on the footing of the most-favoured nation. A review 
of British diplomacy in Central Asia for the last fifty 
years is a sad and humiliating record, a never-ending 
tale of vacillation and weakness, of protest and with- 
drawal, and finally of a universal loss of respect 
and prestige on the part of England, and a corre- 
sponding increase in the power and influence of Russia. 
This fact is well shown by the attitude of the 
Tibetans last year, when they openly defied our threats 
of an advance to Lhasa, boasting that they had a 
greater and stronger Power at their backs, at a 
time when Colonel Younghusband was writing to his 
Government a terrible indictment of our past policy in 
the simple words: ‘‘ We have in fact, as I have so often 
remarked, not one ounce of prestige on this frontier. 
I have therefore nothing to work with in making this 
settlement.” Whether the settlement which he suc- 


ceeded in making will establish our lost prestige in this | 


region depends now on the further action of our states- 
men, and it is very necessary that they should bear in 
mind the fact so well expressed by Lord Ronaldshay, 
that ‘‘a weak or magnanimous policy, which in the 
eyes of the Oriental are synonymous terms, is fatal, 
and calculated to invite disaster ”. 

Lord Ronaldshay has much to say of interest concern- 
ing the countries he passed through. The ancient ruins 
of Mesopotamia ; the incongruous blending of the new 
West and the primitive East which he found in 


latter line being of especial interest at the present time, 
when the success or failure of Russia in the Far East 
depends so largely on the carrying capacity of the 
greatest engineering work she has ever taken in hand. 
In view of the present war the author’s account of 
Kharbin, Niuchwang, Dalni and Port Arthur will not 
fail to interest the reader, coming as it does from one 
of the last Englishmen who visited these places before 
the outbreak of hostilities. 

Lord Ronaldshay devotes three chapters to ‘‘ Sport”. 
He was fortunate to secure such splendid trophies 
of the big game of Central Asia during the very 
limited time which he was able to spare for hunt- 
ing. Seven ibex with horns from 46 to 54} inches 
in thirteen days’ shooting is enough to satisfy the keenest 
big game hunter, and later on, during fourteen days’ 
shooting in Mongolia, he killed no fewer than ten ovis 
ammon, including one head of 57 inches and three more 
between 50 and 55 inches. These bags were made in 
the midst of most beautiful scenery, as the numerous 
photographs reproduced in the book prove, and few 
readers will feel inclined to doubt the author’s assertion 
that no place known to Europeans can lay juster claim 
to the title of a sportsman’s paradise than the mountain 
country of the Thian Shan. 


MR. AFLALO AT HIS BEST. 


‘* Fifty Leaders of British Sport.’”’ By F. G. Aflalo. 
London: Lane. 1904. 2I5. net. 


is a pity that Mr. Elliott and the publishers 

thought excellent photographs and more than 
regal binding made superfluous to their book any 
further attraction. To an ephemeral publication the 
‘litera scripta manet ” canon hardly applies, but in no 
case should fine binding and fatuous thinking be allied. 
Mr. Aflalo has apologised for himself in his preface, 
but finds reason to believe that the little biographies 
will not ‘‘ add a fresh terror to death”. They certainly 
add a fresh terror to life. His selection is invidious, 
the praise saponaceous, the humour irritating and the 
style as empty as it is ungrammatical. The fine 
type and the acreage of the volume serve only 
to illustrate the succession of ‘‘howlers”. The 
work lends itself to quotation. Mr. Elliott’s studies 
are ‘almost unique”, which we might describe 
after a less serious howler as a ‘‘ unique solecism”. 
A number of the leaders, in their absence from busi- 
ness, *“‘ negotiate” many things; bunkers and climbs 
are two of them. One athlete even negotiated a 
‘‘hairbreadth climb”. Mr. Aflalo works particularly 
hard that journalistic conjunction ‘‘ while”. ‘‘As an 


| exponent of the noble art of self-defence Captain Edge- 


Teheran : the historical cities of Central Asia—Merv, | 


the ancient capital of Islam, whose kalifs ruled from 
the Mediterranean to Tibet; Bokhara the noble, with 
its memories of former splendour and horrible cruelties ; 
Samarkand, stormed in turn by Alexander the Great, 
Sayyid ibn Othman, Harthama, Jengiz Khan and 
Baber, and for ever famous as the city from which the 
mighty Tamerlane ruled the vast empire he con- 
quered ; these are among the more important of the 


places described, and the crossing of the Euphrates | 


Desert and the lonely steppes of Central Asia, 
inhabited only by wandering Kirghiz and Kalmaks, 
gives a vivid idea of the difficulties of travel in these 
wild regions. Lord Ronaldshay has written a 
most interesting account of the wonderful town of 
Baku, with its 2,000 oil-wells and its fabulous wealth, 
a single ‘‘ spouter” having been known to thrown up 
within twenty-four hours oil worth half a million sterling. 
Compared with this, the goldfields of Klondike and 
Coolgardie sink into insignificance, and the value of these 
oilfields to Russia may be imagined when we are told 
that an excise duty of 4}d. per gallon is levied on 


the oil, and that the output for the year rgo1 was | 


10,822,580 tons, and has since increased. The Trans- | 


caspian and Siberian railways are well described, the 
historical sketch of the origin and construction of the 


worth-Johnstone stands almost alone ; while his book 
on ‘Boxing’ has been widely read”. Are we to 
suppose that the noble art is opposed to the boxing? 
A more ingenious and less defensible use is found in a 
description of Mr. Daniell. ‘‘ Many a great bat has 
vowed to hit boundaries wholesale, only to find that he 
has not hit quite hard enough and that Mr. Daniell 
just manages to get in the way, while off a slow bowler, 
like Braund, he gets, and takes, quite a surprising 
number of chances”. Of Mr. Fry (who is forbidden 
the ‘‘ Mr.” given to others) he says ‘* To write of Fry 
at all is a temptation to become both enthusiastic and 
anecdotal, and for neither have I space”. Nor, it 
seems, has he space for his substantives. Mr. Clinton 
Dent’s enthusiasm for mountain climbing ‘* was 
characteristically burnt into him by an attack of snow 
blindness ”’, a truly delightful use of this frequently ill- 
used adverb. Mr. Warner took a team, we learn, 
against ‘“‘the Federated Colonies”; Australia is not 
mentioned, but for journalistic synonym as well as for 
vacuity of matter the preface to Mr. Dudley Ward’s 
feats is surpassing. ‘‘ Of all the sportsmen who have 
preceded Mr. Ward in these pages, none have taken 
our thoughts to that festive pageant at Henley, wherein, 
under the paternal eye of Leander and some other ruling 
bodies, sundry aquatic gladiators of more than one 
nationality strain their muscles, and too often their 
hearts, in manly contest for coveted trophies of the 
river.” The following opening illustrates the humour 
that plays about the theme. ‘‘We are commonly told 
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by its many admirers that the motor has come to stay, | 


but this savours of paradox when we consider its two- 
fold progress, locomotive and evolutionary ; and Mr. 
Scott-Montagu, like his motors, is never still.” 

Mr. Aflalo’s supreme admiration is reserved for 
those sportsmen who are ready to write about their 
sport. These men are specially blest. On the other 
hand, Lord Hawke and Mr. Ball are gravely taken to 
task for comparative silence. Mr. Aflalo in short is 
one of those who believe in the advertisement of the 
sportsmen. After all many of the true leaders of sport 
as opposed to games in England are men of whom 
the public hears nothing at all ; and they would think 
it derogatory of the proper dignity of their sport if their 
deeds were bruited. We take the view that many of 
the fifty selected will feel the offence of these windy 


cathedral of Salisbury in the thirteenth century had 
both covers of precious metal, highly wrought, and 


' such costliness of devotion came to be common. 


Missals, Mr. Littlehales points out, were not usually, 
as one might have expected, very lavishly adorned— 


| perhaps owing to the great bulk of text—though the 


puffs, but we fear some of those most bepraised will | 


certainly not. With unconscious criticism Mr. Aflalo 
talks of the ‘‘ exposure ” to which he has subjected his 
victims. The exposure is also of the biographer, 
though we miss from the illustrations a photograph of 
a boat at sea, and over the side of it a line with a 
piece of mackerel-skin at one end and the representa- 
tion of deep-sea fishing at the other. Here was a 
“lost leader ” indeed. 


OLD ENGLISH SERVICE-BOOKS. 


“‘ The Old Service-Books of the English Church.” (‘‘ The 
Antiquarian Books” Series.) By Christopher 


Wordsworth and Henry Littlehales. London: 
Methuen. 1904. 7s. 6d. net. 

Slee is not another work on liturgiology. It deals 
with books rather than with services. And the 


many illustrations, some of them coloured reproductions 
of miniatures, necessarily bring before the reader the 
externals of an ancient service-book more than its con- 
tents. Directly we speak of a missal or a book of hours 
the thought of beautiful writing or printing, beautiful 
painting, and beautiful binding comes into the mind, 
produced in the centuries of mankind’s most exquisite 
decorative skill. The best skill and care were reserved 
of course for the volumes used in the worship of God. 
Books now are an ill-dressed democracy meant to perish 
in the using. Ifa book is ever better apparelled than 
its fellows, it is almost sure not to be a church book. 
There was recently produced at a fabulous price a 


caligraphy was always most careful and finished, and 
the canon was given special dignity by the use of 
vellum and a large representation of the Crucifixion or 
the Majesty. The Prymer on the other hand, being 
personal rather than Church property, is found with 
every degree of decoration, according to the means and 
position of the owner. Prymers were frequently be- 
queathed. A London grocer leaves by will ‘‘ my 
Prymer with gilt clapses wheruppon I am wont to say 
my service”. <A lady in 1498 bequeaths to ‘‘ my god- 
doughter ursula fitzwater a premer clasped with silver 
and gilte for a Remembraunce to pray for me”. The 
Breviary or Porthose was also a common bequest. As 
either name shows, this volume was meant to be taken 
on journeys, especially by clergymen, at the girdle or 
slung from the shoulder. Chaucer’s shipman carried 
one, on which he was prepared to make oath, and a 


_ gentleman would take ‘‘a little portose” with him 


when he rode from home. The book most closely 
bound up with the life of the people, containing as it 


did the offices for christening, matrimony, churching, 
_ sickness, death and funeral, was the Manual, which 


would need to be constantly borne about by the clerk, 
and was therefore but little ornamented. The Pontifical 
(with Benedictional) was for bishops only, and the ex- 
pense of printing it for so limited a use was not incurred. 
But the fact that these books were episcopal property 
caused them often to be preserved when other service- 


_books were destroyed. The books possessed by an 


epistle-book, 


sumptuously bound and printed Dickens for millionaires, | 


ten sets of a hundred and thirty volumes each, in which 
the doings of Mrs. Bardell and Uncle Pumblechook 


were lovingly depicted upon vellum by famous French © 


and Italian artists. Greater devotion could not have 
been bestowed by patient monk in his carrel or luminour 
at his desk, year after year, upon the mysteries of man’s 
redemption, or upon border of fruit and flower and 
beast and bird. Now and then our Arts and Crafts 


friends execute a handsome altar-book— though we- 


prefer Baskervile. But a visit to a ‘‘ church depét”, 
say after passing through the illuminated-manuscript 
room at Bloomsbury, is depressing indeed. Can these 
cheap and vulgar-looking Common Prayers, with 
rounded corners like American ‘‘squeezers”’, be the 
descendants of the glorious service-books of the un- 
reformed Church of England? They will not compare 
even with the clasped and velvet-covered Church 
Services of forty years ago. They are not fit to claim 
kindred with the morocco-clad prayer-books of the 
Stuart and Georgian period. The S.P.C.K. and the 
King’s printers, trying to follow the bad taste of the 
public, have between them dragged down this essential 
adjunct of the service of the sanctuary to a point below 
which it cannot possibly descend. The Roman books, 
however, are little better. 

By the beginning of the Tudor era a great decadence 
is noticeable in the writing and illumination of the as 
yet ‘funcastigated ” books, though especial efforts 
were made that they should look splendid. Glory such 
as that still treasured in the Duomo “library” at 
Siena was gone for ever, with the delicate spirit of 
faith. We should like to have seen the ‘‘ marvelous 
faire booke ” which the gospeller carried at Durham, or 
the ten texts, silver-gilt, which S. Osmund presented 
to Old Sarum. The epistle-book used in the present 


ordinary parish church would be as follows—missal, 
gospel-book, grail, manual, breviary, 
hymnal, antiphoner and processional. There was often 
a separate Psalter. The usual place for entries of 
family events, births, baptisms, weddings, deaths, and 
the like, was the flyleaf or kalendar of the Psalter or 
Prymer, though a “‘ family Bible” in the vulgar tongue 
was by no means unknown. Or recipes and homely 
memoranda found a place there—e.g. ‘‘ffor the collyk— 
Tak a Rote” &c. A volume very unlikely to be found ina 
household would be the Ordinale or Pye, ‘‘ the number 
and hardness” of whose rules is complained of in our 
present Prayer-Book. For, there being 28+7 days on 
which Easter can possibly fall, there had to be five-and- 
thirty varieties or types of kalendar. The full moon 
which determines the incidence of Easter Day is the 
‘ecclesiastical’ moon. Canon Wordsworth points out 


that if we took the actual luminary for our guide we 


might have to keep Easter in England at quite a dif- 
ferent time from the people of New York. He could 
have added that it is conceivable that what would be 
Easter Day at Westminster Abbey would be Low 
Sunday at S. Paul’s. 

It was certainly a great achievement by which 
Cranmer and his helpers reduced the essential features 
of an entire library of medizval service-books to one 
small manual, which is absurdly called ‘‘ our incompar- 
able liturgy ” but nevertheless has deservedly become, 
next to King James’ Bible, the most valued heritage of 


the English race. ‘‘ Almost every section of the Book of 


Common Prayer”, says Mr. Littlehales, ‘‘ represents 
more or less clearly one of the ancient service-books”’. 
Of course the most obvious difference is the change to 
that sinewy and graceful vernacular which is the only 
translation that was ever more lifelike than the original, 
even though we must regret the disuse of ecclesiastical 
Latin among scholars. Certain features of the old 


' books were in the vulgar tongue, for example at 


| 


christening and marriage. The address to the gossips 
at the former was very quaint. They were charged to 
keep their godchild during seven years from water, 
from fire, from foot of horse and tooth of hound, ‘‘ and 
yat he ligge [lie] not be ye fader and be ye moder unto 
tyme he conne sey, ‘ ligge outter’”—the child being in 
danger of suffocation between his sleeping parents. 
The marriage formulae were almost the same as now. 
The exhortations in the Visitatio Infirmorum were, of 
course, in English, and extremely touching and evan- 
gelical, as indeed all the old liturgical language was, 


; 
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in the best sense of the term. The great defect of 
that worship was its cumbrous and uncongregational 
character. 

Some of the books examined by Messrs. Wordsworth 
and Littlehales were quite new, having been printed a 
few years only when their use came to an end. Several 
have obliterations—‘‘ the quene” after ‘‘ Katherina”’ 
(of Aragon), or references to the Pope and to S. Thomas 
of Canterbury. On a flyleaf in the Hambledon Missal, 
discovered in a Leicestershire farmhouse in 1852, is a 
pathetic ‘‘ missa pro Regina pregnante” which was too 
hastily ordered to be used at the end of 1554. Appalling 
destruction was let loose in 1550 by the ‘‘ tiger-cub’s ” 
commissioners upon priceless works of art and devotion, 
and extended from these to any book that had Latin or 
red letters in it, to the irreparable loss of posterity. 
Two centuries later a prebendary of Wells handed over 
to the mayor for destruction as ‘‘a superstitious book ” 
the famous Creygton MS., a transcript (c. 1500) of the 
Wells Cathedral statutes. It was restored to the Dean 
and Chapter some years ago by a relative of Bishop 
Ryder. Where are the ‘“‘ mother books of England”, 
those priceless codices sent to Augustine by ‘‘ Gregory 
our father who gave us baptism”, which formerly were 
at S. Augustine’s, Canterbury? Oxford claims one ; 
the British Museum another ; Cambridge a third, but 
dubiously. Messrs. Wordsworth and Littlehales show 
a page of the second, which is a Psalter, with an inter- 
linear Saxon translation. 

The authors of this book have succeeded in com- 
bining erudition with attention to the needs of the 
general reader. 


AN ENGLISHWOMAN AT THE COURT OF 


PEKING. 


**My Chinese Notebook.” 


By Lady Susan Townley. 
London: Methuen. 


1904. 108. 6d. 


FROM Lady Susan Townley’s ‘‘ Notes "’ we learn more 

than was ever known before of the female side of 
Court life in Peking and of the historical character by 
whom it is dominated. The daughter of Manchu parents in 
humble circumstances, the Dowager-Empress of China 
began life as Mademoiselle Kulun, and might frequently 
have been seen, when a girl of ten years old, cheapen- 
ing oddments with the pedlar at the street door or 
trotting round to the butcher’s to buy the family mutton 
with the freedom which is permitted to Manchu girls 
before they reach marriageable age. When the Emperor 
of China is old enough to take to himself a wife, gene- 
rally at about the age of eighteen, all the daughters of 
Manchu parents who are over the age of twelve, satisfy 
certain requirements and are free from personal blemish, 
are compelled to attend at the palace for inspection and 
one amongst their number is chosen as empress-consort, 
a certain number of others being retained as imperial 
concubines for a harem which is added to at will later 
on. The present Empress-Dowager was selected as 
one of the concubines of the Emperor known as Hsien- 
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_ its sincerity. 


Féng. The lot of an imperial concubine is far from en- | 
viable. When once a girl enters the palace as an occupant | 


she bids final adieu to all her male relatives, rarely sees 
her female relations, and leads a weary life of mono- 
tonous intriguing unrest dominated by eunuchs, whose 
tyranny is proverbial in the case of those who have 
found no favour in the eyes of their imperial master, and 
not infrequently leads in the end to the suicide of their 
victims. 

Those who bear children to the Emperor have an 
infinitely better time, and when, as was the case with 
the present Empress-Dowager, one of them becomes 
the mother of the emperor’s only son she at once takes 
rank next below the empress-consort. On the death 
of the Emperor Hsien-Féng in 1860 she became joint 
regent with the senior Empress Dowager during the 
long minority of her son, who succeeded to the throne 
under the title of Tung Chih. She was known at that 
time as the ‘‘ Western” Empress, the senior Empress 
being the ‘‘Eastern”. In 1873 the Emperor T’ung 
Chih came of age, married and assumed control of 
affairs, the two Empresses retiring nominally into the 
background. 


He died in 1875 under circumstances , 


i 


which gave rise to much talk at the time, and a child 
of four years old, the present Emperor Kuang Hsii, was 
selected as his successcr, he having left no heir. The 
selection caused considerable comment, for the rightful 
heir was passed over, and the laws of ancestral gradation 
were arbitrarily ignored in pursuit of privateends. This 
rightful heir to the imperial throne is still alive and 
represented his country at the S. Louis Exhibition in 
the United States. The young empress widow was so 
mortified at the manner in which conventional usage 
had been over-ridden that she starved herself to death, 
though her decease was officially attributed to grief at 
the death of her husband. By this arbitrary arrange- 
ment the two Empresses once more became regents, 
and the senior Empress having died in 1881 the present 
Empress Dowager thereupon assumed undivided 
control. 

The stories of the manner in which she employed 
this full liberty of action are many and varied, and the 
whispered gossip of palace doings for many years past 
would afford excellent material for several additional 
chapters to the ‘‘ Arabian Nights”, but whatever truth 
or falsehood there may be in reports the fact is un- 
doubted that Her Majesty ruled the Court and the young 
Emperor with an iron hand and hesitated at nothing to 
gain her desires. That she was at one time an implac- 
able enemy of foreigners is unquestionable, and her 
connexion with the Boxer movement and the siege of 
the Peking Legations, which had for its object the 
massacre of the whole foreign community in Peking, 
not to speak of the scores of European men, women 
and children who were put to death by her orders, 
specific or implied, is fresh in the memory of all. The 
change of feeling which took place on her returnta 
Peking after the flight of the Court to Hsi-an Fu wa 
so sudden and so complete as to raise doubts as to 
It seemed hardly credible that the lady 
who watched the bombardment of the Legations from 
a platform specially erected for the purpose in the 
palace grounds should now be inviting to afternoon 
tea many of the same ladies whose murder she was 
bent on accomplishing a few months before, strolling 
round the palace grounds with them arm-in-arm and 
loading them with presents and flattery. It has 
occurred to more than one critic that this licking of 
the hand that smote, or tried to smite, was a consider- 
able sacrifice of pride and national dignity, but the 
ways of diplomacy are not as other ways, and when 
one nation takes the lead others presumably must follow 
suit or be left behind in the race for favour and com- 
mercial privileges. The inner history of this strange 
Boxer movement and of the actual part that was played 
by the Empress Dowager in a complicated political 
game has yet to be written, but whatever that may 
have been, any light that can be thrown upon the life 
and surroundings of this remarkable lady cannot fail 
to be of general interest. Until quite recently foreigners, 
male and female, were rigidly excluded from the 
‘** Sacred Precincts ”, and the question suggests itself— 
Is the new order of things a real symptom of China’s 
awakening? It is rash to predict anything in con- 
nexion with China or her rulers, but at least we can 
say that in the whole history of the relations of China 
with Western nations no more striking advance has 
been made than the free admission of foreign ladies 
into Court society. 

Lady Susan Townley has much to say also on other 
subjects ; on the city of Peking, on a journey to the 
Imperial mausolea when she again had tea with the 
Empress, of prowls at night in the slums of Shanghai 
and of journeys up the Yangtsze and elsewhere. The 
first portion of her book is devoted to a description of 
China historical, political and ethical which would, with 
a little editing and the correction of some errors, serve 
admirably as a text-book for those who want to learn 
a little about China in as pleasant a way as possible. 
She writes well and is vivacious throughout, even when 
dealing with the dry bones of Chinese history, and it is 
to be hoped that she may be induced to publish 
another record of her experiences in China or else- 
where. 
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NOVELS. 


“John Chilcote M.P.” By Katherine Cecil Thurston. 
London: Blackwood. 1904. 6s. 


It is no small compliment to the author’s power of 


writing that a political novel, which is founded on a | 


physical impossibility and full of feminine mistakes, 
should be readable from the first page to the last. John 
Chilcote is a wealthy member of Parliament under 
forty, aclever man of business, and, having married the 
god-daughter of the leader of the opposition, is naturally 
regarded as a rising politician. He is however a mor- 
phomaniac and running against his ‘‘ double”, John 


of hiring the briefless barrister to play the member of 
Parliament’s part during the periods when the latter 
is having his morphia bouts. After a little nego- 
tiation at his squalid chambers in Clifford’s Inn Loder 
agrees for a handsome weekly stipend to change 


clothes, lodgings, wife and name with Chilcote, who | 


retains the right at any moment to recall Loder and 
resume his real position. 
into Grosvenor Square one evening and lives there for 
weeks, accepted as their rightful lord by wife and 
servants. He goes to the House of Commons, makes 
a successful speech, and becomes the man of the hour. 
All this is physically impossible. There have been 
extraordinary cases of outward resemblance between 
strangers: but no two men ever spoke exactly alike 
unless they were brothers, for the family voice and in- 
tonation are incontestable facts. It is therefore incon- 
ceivable that Loder should have stood the test of 
repeated conversations with Chilcote’s wife, even 
though husband and wife had lived on terms of practical 
separation under the same roof. The great speech in 
the House is also to our mind impossible, for the real 
Chilcote had spoken several times before. After 
a time the wife recognises the imposture, and falls 
in love with the impostor. Chilcote dies of an 
overdose in Clifford’s Inn. Loder buries him under 
his (Loder’s) name; goes abroad to marry the 
wife (under what name we are not told), and 
returns to flourish for ever as the wealthy and 
eloquent M.P. The excuse, the truly feminine 
defence of these two partners in a criminal conspiracy 
is that the woman is in love and that the man feels 
that England has need of him! How like a woman 
to imagine that one successful speech makes a man 
indispensable to his country! How many indispen- 
sables there must be! It is also a surprise to find the 
Prime Minister waiting for two hours in Chilcote’s 
library to offer him an Under-Secretaryship. Fancy 
Lord Salisbury or Mr. Gladstone running about the 
town to catch an Under-Secretary! But despite of its 
absurdities the book is readable, for the style is clear 


and animated : and many people are so bored with the | 


realities of life that impossibilities amuse them. 


‘Patience Sparhawk and her Times.”’ By Gertrude 
Atherton. London: Macmillan. 1904. 3s. 6d. 


_It is surprising how seldom a woman seems con- 
vincing when she begins to write about herself, and 
how unrepresentative her supreme experiences appear 
When they take the breathless tone of a confession. 
For it is, of course, women who are responsible for this 
development of the autobiographical novel, the women 
who, to give a significant definition, are either in love 
with themselves or with their sex. In letters their male 
equivalent is extremely rare. The predilections of 
Narcissus still find their way into fiction, but that 
Passionate admiration of her sex, that extreme sensitive- 
ness to impious criticism of its idiosyncrasies, can 
scarcely be said to have a masculine counterpart. In 
the East, curiously enough, where feminine influence 


has so rigorous and vespertine a limitation, one does | 


find the susceptive assertiveness in gender on the part 
of the male, an influence which may be traced in some 
Western writers with an Oriental training, but other- 
wise it would be difficult to trace in the work of the men 
who count in fiction any preoccupation with the virtue 
and potency of their own sex, however obsessed they may 
be bythe shortcomings of the other. Patience Sparhawk, 

born”, as theircustom is, ‘‘ with an intuitive knowledge 
of man, and blessed with a voracious appreciation of 


Accordingly Loder walks | 


' by present-day writers of fiction. 


introducing certain ‘‘local colour”. 


her own sensations, is proof how differently a woman 


regards her feminine heritage. She espouses it with a 
vehemence, a conviction that Don Quixote himself 
could not have surpassed. She does not seek mere 
material concessions, it is the glamour, the sorcery of 
the thing that appeals to her; she is so infatuated with 
her sex that the most illuminating revelation concern- 
ing it, no matter what it may reveal, inspires her as a 
sacred duty. She does it sometimes explicitly and 
mendaciously in the Marie Bashkirtseff manner, or 
under the veil and in the habit of someone else’s story. 
She spares neither our blushes nor her own delicacy, 
and is often obviously possessed by a desire to speak 


Loder, in a fog near Charing Cross, conceives the idea _ the truth, and not permit herself to be blinded by the 


beauty of her theme. And yet, with all her intimacy, 
with all her frankness, and for all her good faith, she 
rarely succeeds in evoking even the sense of sex 
with which she is so desperately concerned. Her work 
always suggests deviation : it seems too saturated with 
personality to retain the features of type. 


‘““The Bandolero.” By Paul 
Constable. 1904. 6s. 

Mr. Gwynne in his new novel takes us once more 
to Spain, which has by no means been over-exploited 
A young officer 
suffered a deadly wrong at the hands of a certain 
Marqués, a noted libertine powerfully placed. Taking 
his infant daughter with him, the officer fled and 
became chief of a notorious body of bandoleros. 
When the Marqués was a widower with an only son, 
that son mysteriously disappeared, and henceforth the 
man’s life became a misery to him. Year by year he 
received anonymous missives enclosing a lock of his 
son’s hair and an intimation that his torture was being 
continued. He became ‘‘ the Mad Marqués”, and finally 
gave up all hope of ever seeing his boy again. That 
son meanwhile had been brought up as a farmer, 
wholly ignorant of his parentage, and had fallen in 
love with a charming girl, another foster-child in the 
farm of his up-bringing. The course of love was 
not allowed to run smoothly, and at length Blas 
went off to seek his fortunes and became a famous bull- 
fighter, and the romance reaches a dramatic point when 
‘‘the Mad Marqués” is president at a bull-fight where 
his unknown son is one of the principals. Meanwhile 
the whilom officer and bandolero chief who has long 
defied the powers is pardoned and made chief of police ! 
Finally a feud of many years is closed by the death of 
the two principals and the union of their children. It 
is a capital story, told in a spirited and interesting 
fashion. 


‘The Truants.” By A. E. W. Mason. 
Smith, Elder. 1904. 6s. 

In these days of slipshod writing it is always a plea- 
sure to read Mr. Mason’s books. There is nothing 
careless or hurried about his writing. His work is 
always clear-cut and well finished. His plot is dove- 


Gwynne. Londor: 


London : 


_ tailed to a nicety and each of his characters fits into its 


own particular niche with absolute workmanlike pre- 
cision. He suffers, of course, from the defect of his 
qualities. He is sometimes a little too strenuous, and 


'the reader is apt to look in vain for spontaneity or 


inspiration. ‘‘The Truants” is a thoroughly good 
piece of work. The story is interesting and admirably 
worked up. The characters are well described and thre 
style is forcible and direct. But it is impossible to resist 
the impression that the story is ‘‘ machine-made ” and 
that Mr. Mason sat down to write it with the set pur- 
pose of turning out a story of such and such a length 

In plot as 
well as in treatment ‘‘The Truants” has much_ in 
common with the author’s former successful novel ‘‘ The 
Four Feathers”. Sir Anthony Stretton wanders forth 
into various parts of the world in order to make a 
fortune and to convince his wife that he is not a 
‘* waster”. He leaves her at home for several years and 
she is on the point of falling a victim to the charms of 
Lionel Callon, a lady-killer whose work it was ‘‘to 
fight among the teacups” when her husband returns. He 
discovers her at a most inconvenient moment dining in 
the private room of a restaurant with Mr. Callon. Then 
follows the great scene of the book which ending as it 
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does with the wife on her knees and her cries of ‘‘ I am 
not guilty” is forcibly reminiscent of Thackeray’s 
wonderful chapter in ‘‘ Vanity Fair”. It is impos- 
sible, however, for the reader to have much sympathy, 
which Mr. Mason implies he deserves, with a man who 
unnecessarily leaves a beautiful wife at home un- 
guarded while he roams abroad to soothe his shattered 
vanity. There are some good character sketches in 
the book and Lionel Callon is particularly well drawn. 
So also is Mr. Mudge if once we can get over the 
horror of his name. It is most unfair of Mr. Mason 
to give so damning a name to so delightful a character. 
For Mr. Mudge is the deus ex machina of the book. 
In a quiet unassuming way he keeps his eye on both the 
heroine and the villain of the story, and he is almost 
always on the spot at the critical moment to prevent 
complications. 
having any ordinary human interests and sympathies 
at all. The chapter entitled ‘‘ Mr. Mudge’s Con- 
fession ” is one of the best in the book. 


*“*The Voice in the Desert.” 
Mackie. London: Methuen. 6s. 


In a story like this, where the setting is wild and 
primitive, a woman’s intuition however delicate, and 
her power of observation even though it be acute and 
even subtle, are at a disadvantage compared with a 
man’s practical, vivid experience. The most ordinary 
man who has fought, or worked, or travelled under hard 
conditions, who has definite knowledge of any branch 
of labour of an active or experimental kind, is more 
interesting to the general public than a woman of far 
higher intellectual capacity, who is by her nature 
debarred from such activities. Admirably as the author 
has realised the beauty, the colour and the atmosphere 
of the Mexican desert, conveying its subtle fascination 
for certain temperaments, and its effect of horror and 
weariness in others, yet it is probable that many will 
find her story wearisome, because its interest depends 
on delicate analysis of character, rather than on vivid 
realisation of actual enterprise and stirring life. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 
By Charles Latham. 


£2 25. 
~ 


“In English Homes.” 
“Country Life.” 1904. 


This volume is composed of the articles and pictures of great 
country houses in England which have been a feature, probably 
the chief pictorial feature, of “Country Life” for several years 
past. The collection includes many of the historic houses, such 
as Haddon, Hardwick, Bramshill, the Vyne and Hatfield. With 
the exception of Haddon Hall, ail are inhabited at the present 
time. Some years ago the Duchess of Rutland seriously con- 
sidered whether a portion of Haddon might not be made habit- 
able, but the project was abandoned as it was found that the 
structural changes necessary would be on too large a scale; 
and we suppose that the place will never again be used as a 
dwelling. 
rooms of any house in the country, certainly unsurpassed by any 
at Bramshill or Hatfield even. To say that this is essentially a 
picture-book is not to depreciate Mr. Latham’s careful and 
common-sensible account of eachhouse. The photographsare the 


London : 


And yet no one ever suspects him of | 


By Pauline Bradford © 


It is a pity, for Haddon has some of the noblest | 


object of the volume, and one could not wish for better half-tone | 
work. The book is very heavy : it is something of a feat to hold it , 


up for a short time with one hand, but this cannot be avoided, for 
the paper required for the production of photographs by the half- 
tone process is necessarily thick and weighty. Besides books are 
bought by weight to-day by many people. 
known traveller and taster for one of the large New York firms 
of booksellers who rarely invests in any books in the English 
market before he has weighed them by hand. “There is not 
ten shillings’ worth here ” he will say in effect after handling an 
expensive light-weight. The American book public buys and 


There is a well- | 


appraises largely by weight, and so for the matter of that does | 


the British. It likes best either something that will go into its 


ticket-pocket, or else something which you feel you want acrane | 


to move. 


“On the Track of a Treasure.” By Hervey de Montmorency. 
London: Hurst and Blackett. 1904. 6s. 


Track of a Treasure” as sure to interest- and amuse many 
readers. Naturally, present-day treasure-seekers meet with no 


savage Indians to fight. Still, the little band of “ buccaneers ” 
has various and interesting experiences, which are described 
very graphically and amusingly. The first part of the book 


tells of how the different treasures were hidden on Cocos 


| 


| standing that the 
We can recommend Mr. de Montmorency’s book “On the | 


Island—between 1820-1821—and the many attempts made to 
discover them. In reading these accounts one is forced 
to believe that enormous wealth amounting, it is said, to 
£11,000,000—really lies hidden on the little island in the 
Pacific Seas. The second part describes how a small party of 
enthusiastic treasure-seekers started off on their voyage of 
discovery. Some of the party—the author amongst them— 
travelled across America and Mexico. Mr. de Montmorency 
gives a delightful description of his impressions of the latter 
country, and of the arrival of the party at the little tropical 
Island of Cocos. The author has great powers of description, 
and writes with such buoyancy and brightness that one almost 
sees the tropical trees, the white sand, and the swarms of 
curious tropical birds. Indeed his words pour forth with an 
almost bewildering rapidity, and we would warn him against a 
tendency to redundancy of description. We feel inclined, now 
and again, to call “ Order,” “Order” and rather resent being 
treated to a dissertation on the faults and follies of the Boer 
War, when we wish to get on with the story. But these are 
minor faults, and we wish the plucky little band of treasure- 
seekers all success, and hope that Mr. de Montmorency’s next 
book may be called “ The Treasure Found ”. 


“A Yankee on the Yangtze.” By W. E. Geill. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 1904. 6s. 


Mr. Geill is an American gentleman with strong missionary 
sympathies who travelled from Shanghai to Bhamo by way of 
the Yangtze river. He took with him an American flag, a 
private secretary and a camera. The flag was hoisted on his 
junk every morning and saluted with a salvo of three guns ; 
the crew were then called upon to cheer, the Chinese captain 
and Mr. Geill shook hands and the latter descended to partake 
of what he call his “early rice” feeling proud. From dawn to 
dark during his river journey by junk Mr. Geill, so he tells us, 
stood at the cabin door dictating his impressions of the scenery 
and his views generally to his secretary who was seated before 
a type-writer in the cabin. The result is a book of some 300 
pages largely interspersed with minor jokes anda series of fair 
photographs. The Yangtze river has been overdone of late, 
and travellers who hurry through as Mr. Geill did can tell 
us very little that is new, while they are frequently led into 
error by too ready acceptance of the stories that are told 
them. There is a “hail Columbia” ring about Mr. Geill’s book 
that will be appreciated by his college mates—he evidently 
passed through Harvard or Yale—and missionaries generally 
will be encouraged by his unstinted praise, but he is hardly a 
safe guide to follow in matters Chinese. 


“ Life in a Garrison Town.” By Lieut. Bilse. 
London: John Lane. 1904. 6s. 


The fourth edition of this book has been issued with a new 
preface by Lieut. Bilse, who is moved to great wrath, and justly 


(Continued on page 588.) 


Fourth Edition. 


ESTABLISHED 1248. 


Assets - - £8,688,242. 


GRESHAM LIFE OFFICE 


Claims Paid exceed £19,500,000. 


Life Assurance Without Medical Examination. 


JAMES H. SCOTT, 
General Manager and Secretary. 
Head Office— 
ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 


Tue GresHaM Lire AssuRANCE Society, LimiTEep. 


MUTUAL ASSURANCE. MODERATE PREMIUMS. 


Scottish Provident 


Institution. Established 1837. 
Accumulated Funds amount to £13,000,000. 


Over 6O per cent, of the Members who died during last 
Septesnium were entitled to Bonuses which, notwith- 
Premiums do not as a rule 
exceed the non-profit rates of other offices, were, on 
an average, equal to an addition of over 50 per cent. *o 


: | the Original Assurances. 
wild adventures by land or sea; no pirates to flee from, nor | 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE, SPECIAL CLASS—WITH PROFITS. 
See New Prospectus, with full information on application. 


LONDON: 17 Kinc Sr., E.C. WEST END: 17 Patt Matt, S.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. AnpDREw Square, Epinpurcu, 


KUM 
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A WONDERFUL DIVIDEND— 


Tue RESULT OF AN INVESTMENT WITH 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY | 


OF NEW YORK. 


RicHarp A. McCurpy, President. 


Policy No. 637,660. | Amount, £10,000. Issued 13th July, 1894. | 
Whole Life. 10 Payments. 10-year Distribution. 


Policy- - -. &10,000 
Reversionary Bonus -~ - 4,082 15 O 


Fully Paid-up Policy - - £14,082 15 O 
This Reversionary Bonus exceeds 4 per Cent. per Annum. | 


The Cash Surrender Value of the above Policy is at the present time aaa oe 2s., | 
or £1,043 2s. my than the Face Value of the Folicy, ugh the Insurance | 
has only been in force ten years. | 

This is but one cama of the liberality of the Policies issued by the MUTUAL | 
LIFE, and is by no means an isolated one. Other recent settlements show quite | 
as good results. These Investment Contracts possess the double advantage of | 

| 


affording ample —— in the event of death, and of creating a Profitable Estate 


for the Policy-holder himself should he survive the Distribution period. 


Particulars of Policies to meet every requirement on application to the Head 
Office for the United Kingdom :— 


D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager, 
16, 17, 18 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
PAID TO LIVING POLICY-HOLDERS, OVER £70,000,000. 
Assets, £81,981,491. Income, £15,901,431. 


INVESTMENT LIFE ASSURANCE. 


Special Scheme combining a Family Provision 
with a Good Investment or a Pension for Life. 


Thus—Sum Assured £1,000, payable at age 60 or earlier in the event of death, 
Annual Premium at age 25. £25 9s. 2d. Total Premiums paid in 35 years 
would amount to £891 Os. 10d. 

Estimated results on attaining age 60. 
A Cash Payment of £1,525 O 0; or, 
An Annuity of 140 O O; or, 
A Free Policy for 2,180 O 


WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS OF | 


LONDON AND LANCASHIRE LIFE OFFICE, 
66 and 67 CORNHILL, E.c. 
W. P. CLIREHUGH, General Manager and Actuary. 


FOUNDED 1823 


The Edinburgh 


Assurance 
Life Company | 


ONE OF THE OLDEST OF THE LIFE OFFICES 
transacting LIFE ASSURANCE, ENDOWMENT, and ANNUITY | 
Business alone — without Fire, Marine, or other risks which | 
affords the Additional Security of a Substantial Capital 
(£500,000) besides A LARGE AND INCREASING ACCUMULATED 
ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY FuND now rapidly approaching 


£4,000,000. 
INCREASING BONUSES 


MODERATE PREMIUMS 


“The company offers to its clients these principal attractions— | 
absolute safety, premiums lower than in the majority of offices, large 
bonuses, and liberal policy conditions. The management is marked 
by a happy combination of push and care which promises a con- © 


tinuance of the prosperity the company now enjoys.’ | 
The Joint Stock Companies’ Journal. | 


Manager and Actuary—ARCHIBALD HEWAT, F.F.A., F.LA. | 


Head Office—22 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. | 
London Office—zz Kinc Wittiam St., E.C.; West End—174 Piccapitty, W. | 


| LIFE ASSURANCE. 


Clergy Mutual 


Assurance Society, 1829. 


OPEN TO THE 


CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 


LOW PREMIUMS—LARCE BONUSES—ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 


Funds, £4,194,485, Income, £398,982, 
Bonuses Distributed, £3,723,720. 


Assurances can be readily effected by direct communication with the Office. 
2 & 3 The Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. (Annuities. 
FUNDS IN HAND—£2,000,000. 


Mortgages.) 
CAPITAL—£1,000,000. 


| Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Board of Directors. 
ALFRED JAMES SHEPHEARD, Esq., Chairman. 
Lord ArtHuR Ceci, Deputy Chairman. 

Joun Rosert FreeMAN, Esq. ! CHarves Price, Esq. 
Hon. R. C. Grosvenor. Henry Riptey, Esq. 
Sir ANprew Lusk, Bart. | Rosert Henry Scott, Esq., F.R.S., 
Wuiam Mutter, Esq. | D.Sc. 

Double advantage policies issued securing TWO PAYMENTS of the amount 


| assured—one payment on the attainment of a specific age, and a second payment at 


death thereafter. 
Advances made on Reversions, vested or contingent, and Life Interests, and on 
Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy. 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Manager and Secretary. 


LONDON, EDINBURGH & GLASCOW 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Established 1881. 


ACCIDENT ASSURANCE. 
INDUSTRIAL ASSURANCE. 
Summary of the Progress made during the past Five Years. 


Year ended Premiums. Increase. 
1898 £333,241 
1903 £469,502 £136,261 


THOS. NEILL, General Manager. 
Insurance Buildings, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 


NORWICH UNION 


MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 
NEW BUSINESS for 1903 - £3,131,728. 


**There is no doubt about the strength of its position.” 
Tue Times. 


EIGHT-OPTION TABLE 
And other Attractive Schemes. 


Send for partic ulars to Dept. 11, 


Norwich Union Life Office, NORWICH. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED) 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS - - 


£50,000,000. 
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so, at the garbled version of his work which has been published 
in the United States. He has, however, got somewhat out of 
his depth in his exhortation to England to follow German 
methods as regards conscription, &c. Thus he says: “ What 
help will it [the Navy] 
He concludes by expressing a hope for a further rapproche- 
ment between England and Germany, and by paying an 
enthusiastic tribute to King Edward. We have already 
spoken of this work when it first came out ; and we repeat 
now that we cannot believe that his picture of life in the 
German army applies widely. That Lieut. Bilse was a trouble- 
some young officer is shown by Mr. Arnold White's state- 
ment—in the totally superfluous introduction which he has 
written—telling us that, during his period of service, he 
was twice placed under arrest, once for disrespectful conduct 
towards a superior officer, and once for spending six weeks 
in London without leave! Even in our own easy-going 


be to her against an invading army?” 


army one such offence alone would have been visited with | 


severe consequences. Yet Mr. Arnold White seems to regard 
these as trivial matters. 


“The Tempest.” 
Theatre. London: Miles. 1904. 


This, a present from Mr. Tree, is “The Tempest” as 
arranged by himself. It is illustrated from original oil sketches 
by Mr. Charles A. Buchel. We can hear the murmur of joy 
which went through the audience on 27 October when they 
handled the volume—“ How lovely!” There are the storm 
scene, and Mr. Haviland as Prospero, and “ The Yellow Sands ” 
—whose yellow is rather put into the shade by the blue of the sea 
—AMr. Tree as Caliban and Miss Viola Tree as Ariel ; all very 
gay coloured and poetical. And Mr. Tree has written “a 
personal explanation” with his own signature in facsimile at 
the end. In it he goes in great style for “ the nameless writer ” 
in “ Blackwood’s”” who has been criticising him. He pummels 
and trounces and smashes this critic and perorates with lofty 
scorn. Who dared to say that the public of Mr. Tree was a 
vulgar one? It has evidently been done by some nameless 
penny-a-liner. “ But so far from admitting that the public— 
my public—is a vulgar public, I am conscious that their demands 
upon the art of the manager are too often in excess of his powers 
to gratify them”. On the whole we most distinctly prefer 
Shakespeare as arranged by himself or Bacon. The explana- 
tory stage notes, the last of which is initialled “ H. B. T.”, send 
cold shivers through one. 


“The Rubdiydt of Omar Khayydm.” Translated by Edward 
FitzGerald ; with twelve photogravures after drawings by 
Gilbert James. London: Routledge. 1904. 35. 6d. net. 


Souvenir 5oth Performance His Majesty’s | 


We imagine that if FitzGerald could have foreseen the — 


various bizarre editions of his work which would be put on the 
market after his death, he would have been exceptionally 
unhappy. Why make Omar rather absurd by fantastic pictures 
and get-up? The Omar Club may be trusted to bring the 
work into ridicule without this. 
fantastic than this one, but not very much perhaps. 
however a well-printed book. 


ERRATUM.—In the poem entitled “ Night in the Valley” 
by Mr. Arthur Symons, printed in the SATURDAY REVIEW 
last week, “ down” in the third line should have been “ drown” : 
the whole line running, 


“Wash me of sound, wash me of colour, drown the day ; ” 


For this Week’s Books see page 590. 


nL SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED AND CATALOGUED AND 


Telegraphic Address: ew Lonpon. Codes : Unicove and ABC. 


elephone CENTRAL 1515. 


440 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. | 


PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 
OCTOBER LIST. 
Now Ready, including all latest purchases offered at greatly Reduced Prices 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, 
REMAINDER AND DISCOUNT BOOKSELLER, 
265 High Holborn, London. 


Also Catalogue of Popular Current Literature, and List of French Nevels, 
Classics, &c. 


O BOOK-BUYERS AND LIBRARIANS OF 

FREE LIBRARIES.—The Nevember Catalogue of Valuable Second- 

thand Works and New Remainders, offered at Prices a? reduced, is now 

ready, and will be sent free upon to W. Son, 
ibrary Department, 186 id, London, W. 


We have seen editions more . 
It is | 


To H.M. THE KiNG 


“SPECIAL” 
SCOTCH WHISKY 


To HRH. rwe, PRINCE of WALES. 
‘*Lancet’”’ and “ British Medical 
Journal” Analyses and Medical 


G. B.” Opinions post free. 
DIABETES 
WHISKY 


For Kidney 
for Rheumatism & Go 


OF THE PROPRIETORS, 


CEORCE BACK & CO., 13 Devonshire Square, Bishopsgate 


TeLecrams: “ DIABETES, LONDON.” 
TELEPHONE : 2838 LONDON WALL. 


49/- Per Dozen, 
Carriage paid. 


CAUTION! 
GENUINE CHLORODYNE. 


Every bottle of this well-known remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, 
-ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
NEURALGIA, DIARRHCA, 
DYSENTERY, &c. 


bears on the Stamp the name of the inventor, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE. 


N.B.—Vuimerous Testimonials front eminent Physicians 
accompany cach bottle. 


‘* There is sorrow on the Sea.” 


THe SHIPWRECKED 
Fishermen and MARINERS’ 
Royal Benevolent SOCIETY. 


OVER HALF A MILLION PERSONS RELIEVED. 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


The wrecked Sailor, Fisherman, &c., is 
instantly cared for and seat home; the 
Widow, Orphan, &c., immediately sought 
out and succoured ; the distressed Seafarer, 
of every grade, at once charitably assisted. 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

VERY URGENTLY NEEDED. 

President: THE Eart CADOGAN, K.G. 
Chairman : 
Rear-ApMirAL W. F. S. MANN. 
Secretary: G. E. MAUDE, Esq. 


26 Suffolk St., Pall Mall East, London, S.W, 
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POOLE & LORD 


INDIAN AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS, 
322 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. | 


(Nearty Orrosire Bonp STREET.) 
INVENTORS OF THE 
“Sans-Plis” SHIRT. | 


Prices from 7s. 6d. 


The “ Sans-Puis" Shirt is superior to any other for Indian and Colonial wear. | 
Being entirely free from gathers, it is cooler, much stronger, and will bear the 
Indian mode of washing better than any shirt in use. 

A single shirt, or other article, made to #easure, and accurate patterns preserved 
to ensure correctness in the execution of future orders. | 


Makers of Drawers with Flexible Hip Belt Bands. | 
“BREECHES cCuT.” 


When in doubt 
use 
VINOLIA SOAP 
for your complexion. 


4d. per Tablet. 


5 An admirable Food 
p S of the Finest Quality 
ang Flavour. 
The Original Cocoa, and a Speciality, being dis- 
tinguished from all others 
nutritious qualities and its delicious flavour. This . 
Cocoa, containing as it does all the substance of 
the Cocoa Nib, maintains its leading position 
after three-quarters of a Century as the best form 
of Cocoa for every-day use. 
Buy a packet 
at onee and you C O C O A 
will continue. 
| 


BIRKBECK BANK. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
21 per cent. INTEREST 
allowed on Deposit Accounts Repayable on demand. 
@ per cent. INTEREST | 


allowed on Current Accounts on come monthly balances when not drawn 
100. 
Advances made to Customers, and all General Banking Business transacted. 
Apply C. F. RAVENsCROFT, Secretary, 
Southampton Buildings, High Holborn, W.C. 


IF YOU DRINK SODA WATER, DRINK THE BEST. 


W.& J. 

urrow, 
The 
rings, 
alvern. 


Or THE pur 
POLLO THEATRE. Sole Proprietor, 


LowEN FELD. Lessee and Manager, Tom B, Davis. Mr. GEorcE 
EpwarbEs’ SEASON. Every Evening at 8.15. VERONIQUE. Matinée 
every Saturday at 2.0. 


THE PALACE. 


HAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 
EVERY EVENING at 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Seats at the Box-office from 11 tills. ALFRED Burr, Manager. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


** Alpha Brand."’ 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the | 
**LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
Omnibus meets all trains. 

Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


MODERATE TERMS. 


, GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. 


HENRY 


SPARKLING 


Perrier is a light crisp invigorating water, a great contrast 
to the heavy salt enervating waters more generally known to a 
the English public. 
“ THE 


FRENCH 
NATURAL 


THE IDEAL WATER F 
CHAMPAGNE OF FOR MIXING WITH |! 
TABLE WATERS.” WHISKY. 
Wuere Oprarxnas_e.—PERRIER can be obtained at all Stores, 
Wine Merchants, Grocers and Chemists. 
SAMPLE CASES OF PERRIER 
containing 2 large, 2 small, and 2 quartern bottles, sent carriage paid 


to any address in the United Kingdom on receipt of postal order for 
2s., addressed to the London Offices of 


PERRIER (‘:;’) 45 & 46 New Bond St., London. 


BARRS DAFFODILS 


THE MOST LOVELY OF ALL SPRINC FLOWERS 


BARR’S POPULAR 21/- COLLECTION OF DAFFODILS 
Contains 6 Bulbs each of 26 Fine Distinct Varieties suitable for 
Pot-culture or for the Flower Border. 

Half the abeve Collection for 10/6. 


BARR’S WOODLAND 21 - COLLECTION OF DAFFODILS 
Contains 500 Strong Bulbs in 20 Fine Showy Varieties suitable 
for Naturalising. 

Descriptive Catalogue of all the finest Daffodils in Cultivation, Free. 


BARR & SONS, 
11, 12 & 13 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


R. ANDERSON & CO. 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W., 


Advice 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


REAL HAMBURG GROUND 


P 


NEVER REQUIRES GRINDING. 


Black Handle .. - 56 Pr. Ivory Handles in 
Ivory Handle .. 7/6 Russia Leather Case 21 - 
Kropp DUPLEX STROP 7/6 | Kropp Strop Paste .. 6d. 


Wholesale: Osporne, GARRETT, & Co., Lonpon, W. 


ORIENT-PACIFIC LINE 


To AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 
ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


| LFAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
| SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 


F. GREEN & CO Head Offices : 


5 ) 
Managers ANDERSON & CO.,) Fenchurch Avenue, London. 
For Passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office. 28 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 
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SOME STRIKING BOOKS FROM 
CHAPMAN & HALL'S NEW LIST. 


THE FEMININE NOTE IN 
FICTION. 


By W. L. COURTNEY, Editor of the Sortnightly Review, 
And Author of ‘“‘The Development of Maurice Maeterlinck,” ‘‘ Constructive 
Ethics,” “ Undine : a Play,” “‘ Studies New and Old,” “‘ Studies at Leisure,” 
&c. In two styles of binding, crown 8vo. vellum back, gilt, or pale-blue art 
linen, richly gilt, gold top, ss. net. 

Morning Post.—'‘We commend these typical criticisms to those readers who 
decry the fiction of to-day, and who will Jearn that there is one critic, of great 
ability and long experience, unprejudiced enough to see in a novel by a living 
author a work equal to the best of Thackeray's.” 

Daily Telegraph.—** Mr. Courtney takes broad views as a critic, and his verdicts, 
favourable or the reverse, on the books he passes under review have been sur- 
prisingly confirmed by the lapse of time-—the supreme test, after all, of a book's 
merit. Those who read this attractive volume with the care it deserves will find in 
it an admirable survey of the work of the leading women writers of English 
fiction.” 


Demy 8vo. cloth gilt, rs. 6d. net. ‘ 


STUDIES IN RELIGION AND 
LITERATURE. 


By W. S. LILLY, 

Author of “ Christianity and Modern Civilisation,” ‘‘ A Century of Revolution,” 

** Ancient Religion and Modern Thought,” &c. &c. Demy 8vo. 12s, 6d. net. 

This new volume by W. S. Lilly comprises a series of critical and literary papers 
dealing with such+subjects as The Religion of Shakespeare, e Mission of 
Tennyson, Walter Savage Landor, Lamennais, Balzac; Cardinal Wiseman, The 
Tractarian Movement, Ghost Stories, The Theory of the Ludicrous. In almost all 
instances the papers have a direct relation to the theological and philosophic element 
for which Mr. Lilly's work is, perhaps, better known and admired, and are written 
in his own scholarly style, frank and outspoken. 


Mr. Frederic Harrison’s Great Historical Romance. 
THEOPHANO. 


The Crusade of the Tenth Century. 
A Romantic Monograph. 


By FREDERIC HARRISON, M.A. 
Vice-President of the Royal Historical Society. Demy vo. ros. 6d. net. 


THEOPHANO. 


Mr. Joun Morvey says in the Mineteenth Century :—“ Every competent judge 
will admire the energy with which the high and strenuous pitch is from beginning 
to end swiftly and unfalteringly sustained .....The result of the author’s skill, 
industry, and many talents is a book abundant at once in dramatic interest, in 
sound knowledge, and in historical instruction—a fine panorama of the long secular 
strife between t and West.” 


THEOPHANO. 


Daily Telegraph.—" It is a fine, full-blooded romance......a work of such heroic 
proportions that it may well put to shame the unrealities of most of our latter-day 
romancers. 


_ Daily News.—‘‘ A conspicuous and brilliant success......a living and moving 
picture, rising at the end to the heights of a great tragedy.” 

_ Times.—‘ We detect the genuine note of passion, the intellectual passion of the 
historian who sees, who would make us all see likewise.” 

Standard.—“* An historic romance of wide sweep...... Mr. Harrison’s style is 
excellent, his taste good, his reading wide.” 


Some Notable Novels. 
NOW READS EVERYWHERE. 
Crown 6s. 
SOONER OR LATER. By Viotet Hunt. 


SECOND LARGE EDITION ALMOST EXHAUSTED. 
THIRD EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


SOONER OR LATER. By Vioter Henrt. 


Daily Telegraph.—* Amazingly real and vital.” 


SOONER OR LATER. By Vioter Henr. 


THIRD EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


SECRET HISTORY OF TO-DAY. 


Revelations of a Diplomatic Spy. By ALLEN Upwarp. With 36 Illustrations 
by w. Dew AR. : [Second Edition now ready. 
Lady's Pictorial.—‘ Often startling and audacious, but that it is also interesting 
and makes good reading is undeniable.” 
Glasgow Heraid.—“ Full of entertainment and excitement.” 


THE DREAM OF PEACE. By Francis Grizeie. 


Pall Mail Gazette.—“ A notable book that comes near to be a great one...... The 
word pictures are perfect, while the penetrating lucidity of style which always 
distinguishes the author is nowhere more commuinalite.” 


THE DREAM OF PEACE. By Francis Grissie. 
Daily Dispatch.—“ A very moving story......very beautifully conceived, spirit- 
edly written, and pervaded with a sensibility......Essentially a book for the 


times. 


THE CHRONICLES OF DON Q. By K. and 


PricuarD. With 12 Illustrations by Srantey L. Woop. 
Daily Express.—‘ Includes all those points which are necessary for success in 


—_ that are intended to thrill......Don Q. is as great a character as Captain 
ettle. 


Being 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART 


' Daumier and Gavarni (with Critical and Biographical Notes by Henri 


| Questions d°Art (par Emile Trelat). 


Frantz and Octave Uzanne. Edited by Charles Holme). ‘‘ The 
Studio” Offices. 55. net. 
The Makers of British Art : Thomas Gainsborough (A. E. Fletcher), 


Scott. 35. 6d. net. 


Paris: Plon. 


BIOGRAPHY 

Admiral George Johnson: Autobiography and Memoir, 1809-1903 
{with an Introduction by the Rev. W. H. Hutton). Burleigh. 
2s. 6d. net. 

The Lives of Robert and Mary Moffat (John Smith Moffat). 
2s. 6d. net. 

Jeremy Taylor (George Worley). Longmans. 35. 6d. net. 

My Literary Life (Mme. Edmond Adam). Unwin. 8s. 6d. net. 

My Service in the Indian Army—and After (General Sir J. Luther 
Vaughan). Constable. 16s. net. ; 

Life and Correspondence of Lord Coleridge (Written and Edited by 
E. H. Coleridge. 2 vols.). Heinemann. 30s. net. 


Unwin, 


Edward and Pamela FitzGerald (Gerald Campbell). Arnold. 12s. 62. 
net. 
| John Bunyan (by the Author of “ Mark Rutherford” &c.). Iodder 
and Stoughton. 35. 6d. ; 
Robert Burns (Sir George Douglas and W. S. Crockett). Hodder 


| The Governance of England (Sidney Low). 


THE HOUND FROM THE NORTH. By | 


Cuttum, Author of “ The Devil’s Keg.” 
Times.— A strongly conceived and picturesquely written story.” 


THE OTHER SON. By Ext, Macmanon, Author 


of ‘* Jemima,” “‘ An Honourable Estate,” &c. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd., 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 
59° 


and Stoughton. — Is. net. 


CHRISTMAS Books 

With the Dyaks of Borneo (F. S. Brereton), 6s.; The Town’s 
Verdict (Ethel F. Heddle), 6s. ; A Girl’s Ideal (Rosa Mulholland), 
5s. : Nat the Naturalist (George Manville Fenn), 3s. ; By Pike 
and Dyke (G. A. Henty), 3s. 6¢. ; Captain Bayley’s Heir (G. A. 
Henty), 3s. 6d. ; A True Cornish Maid (G. Norway), 25. 62. ; 
Meg’s Friend (Alice Corkran), 2s. 6d. ; Hal Hungerford (J. R. 
Hutchinson), 2s. ; Gytha’s Message (Emma Leslie), Is. 60. ; 
Little Aunt Dorothy (Jennie Chappell), 1s. ; Chips and Chops 
(Resalie Neish), 1s. 6¢.; Nell, Edie and Toby (Geraldine 
Mockler), 1s.; My Aunt Nan (E. King Hall), 9¢. ; Mother's 
Little Lady (Edith King Hall), 6¢.: The King of the Beasts 
(Carton Moore-Park and ‘The Cockiolly Bird”), 3s. 6a. ; An 
Alphabet (E. J. Thorley), ts. 6¢. BLACKIE. 

The Phcenix and the Carpet (E. Nesbit). Newnes. 6s. 

Christmas Eve on Lonesome (John Fox), Constable. 3s. 6a. net. 

Tales from Plutarch (Francis Jameson Rowbotham). Unwin. 5s. 

His Little Daughter (Amy Le Feuvre). Religious Tract Society. 
Is. 6a. 

Gee-Boy (Cyrus Lauron Hooper). 35. 6d. net. 

Chatterbox, 1964, 35.; The Prize, 1904, Is. 6d. Wells Gardner. 

The Merry Multifleet and the Mounting Multicorps (Thomas O’Cluny). 
Dent. 2s. 6d. net. 

Baa Baa Black Sheep (Will Kidd). Dean. 25. 6d. 

The Twins’ A B C (Olga Morgan). Liberty. Is. 6. 

Keeper Jocko (William Foster); Pat and the Spider. 
net each. 


Nisbet. Is. 


FICTION 

Morganatic (Max Nordau). Chatto and Windus. 6s. 

Sharks (Guy Thorne and Leo Custance). Greening. 6s. 

The Canon in Residence (Victor L. Whitechurch). Unwin. 6s. 

Pope Jacynth, and other Fantastic Tales (Vernon Lee). Grant 
Richards. 3s. 6d. net. 

Sportsman ‘‘ Joe ” (Edwyn Sandys). Macmillan. 6s. 

In the Straits of Hope (Eleanor Cropper). Murray. 6s. 

The Darrow Enigma (Melvin L. Severy) ; With a View to Matrimony 
and Other Stories (James Blyth). Richards. 6s. each. 

Curly: a Tale of the Arizona Desert (Roger Pocock). Gay and Bird. 


The Other Son (Ella MacMahon). Chapman and Hall. 6s. 

Amanda Penfold and Other Stories (Mrs. Evans Gordon). Simpkin, 
Marshall. 6s. 

The Company of Death (Albert Louis Cotton); Sally (Hugh Clifford) ; 
The Career of Harold Endsleigh (Walter B. Harris). Blackwood. 
6s. each. 

Helen Alliston. John Lane. 6s. 

Mavourneen ; or, Children of the Storm (M. L, Johnston). 
Scott. 6s. 

The Drexel Dream (W. A. Mackenzie). 


HIsTORY 

A History of France (Victor Duruy. 

Mrs. M. Carey). Dean. 8s. 6d. 

Some Consequences of the Norman Conquest (Rev. Geoffry Hill). 
Stock. 75. 6d. net. 

Imperial Vienna (A. S. Levetus). 


Walter 
Chatto and Windus. 6s. 


Abridged and translated by 


18s. net. 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 
From the Monarchy to the Republic in France, 1788-1792 (Sophia H. 
MacLehose). Glasgow: MacLehose. 6s. net. 


Law 
Dixon’s Law of the Farm (Sixth Edition by Aubrey John Spencer). 
Stevens and Sons. 26s. 


Lane. 


NATURAL HISTORY AND SPORT 


| Super Flumina : Angling Observations of a Coarse Fisherman. Lane. 


55. net. 

Nature and Sport in Britain (H. A. Bryden). 
Ios. 6d. net. 

The Romance of Poaching in the Highlands of Scotland (C. W. 
M’Combie Smith). Stirling: Mackay. 25, 6d. 


(Continued on faze 592.) 
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RIMINGTONS. By H.C. Bairey. 
Daily Mail.—“An extremely clever, well-written, and even fascinating novel...... | 
clean, yet in touch with life, vigorous, determinate, well conceived, well carried 
out ; in brief, well worth reading.” 
JUST READY. 
THE OTHER SON. By Macmanoy. 
™ 
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MAGMILLAN'S NEW BOOKS. Duckworth & Co. 


THE LIVES AND WORKS OF 


JAMES AND WILLIAM WARD. 


By JULIA FRANKAU, 
Author of Eighteenth-Century Colour-Prints,” 

In 2 volumes.—Vol. I. Illustrated with 30 Photogravures. Super 
royal 8vo.—Vol. II. Portfolio containing 40 Engravings in 
Mezzotint and Stipple, printed in Monochrome and Colours. 
18 by 243. 

Edition limited to 350 copies. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW BOOK. 
TRAFFICS AND DISCOVERIES. 


Crown Svo, gilt top, 6s. 


Price 30 guineas net. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
GROVE’S DICTIONARY 
OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


Edited by J. A. FULLER MAITLAND, M.A. 


In Five Vols. 8vo. Vol. I. A—E, aus. net. 


FIFTY YEARS OF 
FLEET 


Being the Life and Recollections of 
Sir JOHN R. ROBINSON. 
Compiled and Editel by FREDERICK Moy THOMAS. 
With Portrait. S8vo. 14s. net. 


ENGLISH MEN OF : LETTERS. —New Series. 


(November 11. 


ADAM SMITH. By Francis W. Hirst. Crown 
Svo. gilt top, flat back, 2s. net. 
ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION.—New Vol. 
SIR WALTER RALEIGH. By Sir ReENNELL 


Ropp. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. [ Vovember 11 


With which are included 


With 350 Illustrations by the 


THE BAB BALLADS. 
Songs of a Savoyard. By W. S. Gitserr. 
Author. Sixth Edition. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 


EGYPTIAN AND OTHER VERSES. 
Georce Cookson. Crown &vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


BISHOP RYLE’S NEW BOOKS. 
ON HOLY SCRIPTURE AND CRITICISM: 


Addresses and Sermons by Epwarp D.D., Bishop of 
Winchester. Crown Svo. 4s. €d. 


ON THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
Sermons and Addresses by Hervert Epwarp Ry te, D.D., Bishop of 
Winchester. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE WORKING MEN’S COLLEGE, 1854. 


1904. Records of its History and its Work for Fifty Years, by Members of 
the College. Edited by the Rev. J. Liewettyn Davies. 
and Ilustrations of the Old College and of the New Buildings. 
4S. net. 


Crown 8vo. 
Yvesday. 


REVISED, 


THIRD EDITION, NOW READY. 


STREET : 


With Portraits | 


THE REMINISCENCES 
OF AN IRISH LAND AGENT. 


Being those of Samuel M. Hussey. 
Compiled by HOME GORDON. 

Demy 8vo. with 2 Photogravure Portraits, 12s. 6d. net. 

READY EVERYWHERE on TUESDAY, the 8th. 
These vivacious memoirs of ‘‘the best-abused man in the three 
kingdoms,” as Mr. Hussey has been called, are sure to be popular. 
For three generations the famous Kerry land agent has been a noted 
raconteur, and his book is full of good stories. But it also goes 
further, for it gives a vivid picture of Ireland i in the nineteenth century, 
as seen from the landlord's point of view—an uncommon one. The 


volume contains reminiscences of Froude, Lord Morris, Lord Kenmare, 
as well as of every Lord-Lieutenant and Chief Secretary for the last 


fifty years. 
RUBENS. 


By MAX ROOSES, of the Plantin Museum, Antwerp. 


Illustrated by over 350 Reproductions of Rubens’s Work, including 70 Full-page 
Illustrations in Heliogravure and Facsimile. 


In 2 vols. 4to. half-morocco, £5 5s. net. 
The Illustrations are the most perfect obtainable by the newest processes, and the 
book is one of the most sumptuous that have appeared. 


THE GOLDEN AGE OF CLASSIC 
CHRISTIAN ART. 


By JEAN PAUL RICHTER and A. CAMERON TAYLOR. 


With 20 Coloured Plates and 146 other Illustrations. 
ato, £5 5s. net. 


See Prospectus at your Bookseller's. 


GEORGE ROMNEY. By Lord Ronatp SctTHEr- 


LAND Gower. Illustrated in Photogravure and Half-tone, £3 3s. net. 


SANDRO BOTTICELLI. By Jutta Cartwricut 


(Mrs. Ady). With 70 Illustrations, 2 Photogravures, £1 1s. net. 


| rae. MEDALS OF THE RENAIS- 


Translated by Mrs. Gustavus W. 


SANCE. C. Von Fas 
. Hitt, of the British Museum. Small gto. 


HAMILTON. W ith Notes by G. F 
with 41 Plates, ros. 6d. net. 
A summary of recent research, and a valuable contribution to the study of 


| medals regarded from the point of view which is arrived at by the wider study of 
| Italian art. 


By . 


THE SCOPE AND METHOD OF POLI- 


TICAL ECONOMY. By Joun Nevitte Keynes, M.A., D.Sc. Crown 8vo. 


7S. net. 


MACMILLAN’S ILLUSTRATED POCKET CLASSICS FOR | 


THE YOUNG. 


Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 3s. net each. 


ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN WONDER- 


LAND. By Lewis Carrot. With 42 Illustrations by Joun Tenntev. 


WHAT ALICE FOUND THERE. By Lewis Carrot. With so Illus- 


trations by JouN TENNIEL. 


THE STORY OF A RED DEER. 


J. W. Fortescue. 
*3* Macmillan’s New Illustrated Catalogue post-free on application. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


By the Hon. 


THE DARK SHIP. 


** \ Magdalen’s Husband.” 


THE DARK SHIP. By Vincext Browy. 


Crown 8vo. 
The success of the ae s last book will create considerable interest in this one 


JUST OUT. ORDER AT ONCE. 


THE DARK SHIP. 
THE PURPLE LAND. by W. H. 


HUDSON, Author of ** GREEN MANSIONS.” 6s. 


By the Author of 


By RICHARD JEFFERIES. 
AMARYLLIS AT THE FAIR. Cr. Svo. 


6s. NEW EDITION. JUST OUT 


BEVIS: the Story of a Boy. Introduction 


by E. V. Lucas. Frontispiece and Cover Design, cr. 8vo. 6s. 


RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION. 
By E. S. P. HAYNES, late Scholar of Balliol College. 
Tall cr. Svo. 3s. 6d. net. 
A psychological study, in which is attempted a general survey of the varyin 


_ phases of religious persecution. 


THROUGH THE LOOKING-GLASS, AND 


Erasmus calls him. His 
| Series.” 


SIR THOMAS MORE. 
By HENRI BREMOND. Sm. cr. 8vo. 3s. 
Sir Tuomas More, a man of letters, a statesman, a family man, a man of 


constant faith and exemplary piety, may be ‘ ‘for us all a friend for all hours," as 
life is the subject of this new volume in ‘‘ The Saints. 


3 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C 
sg! 
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Mr. Heinemann’s New Books 


VOW READY. 


| THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
LORD COLERIDGE 


. (Lord Chief Justice of England). 
Edited by ERNEST HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 
Two volumes, with Portraits. 30s. net. 


“KING LEOPOLD’S RULE 
IN AFRICA. 


By E. D. MOREL. With Illustrations and Maps. 15s. net. 
Daily News.—‘‘ At last in this book we have a thorough, complete, and 
decisive account of the methods of government appliea in the Congo Free 
State.......Mr. Morel has set forth the case with perfect distinctness and 
conclusive arguments.” 


IVAN THE TERRIBLE. 


Translated from the French of K. WALISZEWSKI by Lady MARY 
LOYD. 14s. net. 

Daily Chronicle.—“ He has presented us with by far the best book about 
*Grozay,’ as the Russians call him, which has so far appeared in English. 
......M. Waliszewski’'s new book is a valuable contribution to the study of 
Muscovite history.” 


THROUGH THE UNKNOWN) 
PAMIRS 


(Vakhan and Garan). 
By O. OLUFSEN. With 60 Illustrations and 3 Maps. 15s. net. 


Academy and Literature.—‘ It is a good story, well told, of immense 
pluck, endurance, and fortitude, with the result that observations have been 
published about a region of which heretofore we knew little or nothing.” 


AFTER WORK: 
Fragments from the Workshop of an Old Publisher. 


By EDWARD MARSTON, F.R.G.S. Medium 8vo. with 24 Full- 
page Plates, 1os. net. 


A theneum.— It will take its place on the shelves with the memoirs of 
John Murray, the Blackwoods, and Daniel Macmillan.” 


SEVEN YEARS’ HARD. 


By RICHARD FREE. ss. net. 
British Weekly.—* A book of absorbing interest....... This admirably 


written and sympathetic narrative should be studied by every social 
worker.” 


‘THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
HEINRICH HEINE. 


Vol. I.—THE BOOK OF SONGS. 
Vol. Il.—NEW POEMS and ATTA TROLL. 


Small crown 8vo, 5s. each. 


THE DEFINITIVE EDITION of the NOVELS of COUNT TOLSTOY. _ 
Translated from the Russian by CONSTANCE GARNETT. 


WAR AND PEACE. 


Vols. IV., V., and VI. 7s. 6d. each volume. 
Acadenty and Literature.—‘‘ Of the excellence of Mrs. Garnett’s trans- 
lations no praise is too high. She writes a vigorous, nervous English that 
it is the purest pleasure to read.” 


THE GOLDEN HEART, 
and other Fairy Tales. 
By VIOLET JACOB, Author of “‘ The Interloper.” With 16 Black-and- 


White Illustrations and Coloured Frontispiece by May SANDHEIM. 
Pott gto. 5s. net. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


‘THE PRODIGAL SON. 


3y HALL CAINE. 6s. 


IS NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES, BOOKSELLER. 
AND RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. * 


CAPTAIN AMYAS. DOLF WYLLARDE. 
Outlook.—‘* Well written and certainly interesting.” 
A LADDER OF SWORDS. 


SIR GILBERT PARKER, M.P. 
Bookman.—** Holds the reader interested from the first page to the last.” 


“JENA” OR “SEDAN”? ©. 
Outlook.—* An admirable and interesting book.” 
THE MERRY -GO-ROUND. 


W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM. 
_. Daily News.—“ The book is good to quote, but may we assure everyone 
it is still better to read?” 


THE GREY WORLD. 


UNDERHILL. 
Daily Telegraph.—‘' A very remarkable book.” 


THE HEART OF PENELOPE. 


MRS. BELLOC LOWNDES. 
Times.—‘‘ A strong and dignified piece of work.” 


PAM. BARONESS VON HUTTEN. 
ON ETNA. NORMA LORIMER. 
1001 INDIAN NIGHTS. 


SARATH KUMAR GHOSH. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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THIS WEERK’S BOOKS—Continued. 
ScHOOL Books 
Clough’s The Tudors before Elizabeth; The Educational Ideas of 


Pestalozzi_ and Frobel (F. H. Hayward). Ralph, Holland, 
2s. each. 
TRAVEL 
Canada, An English Farmer in (Herbert Grange). Blackie. 3s. 6a. 
net. 
The Imperial Guide to India. Murray. 6s. net. 
VERSE 
Queen Elizabeth: An Historical Drama in Four Acts (W. G. Hole). 
Bell. 
| Egyptian and Other Verses (George Cookson). Macmillan. 4s. 6d. 


| by 


net. 
Poems (Alfred Noyes). Blackwood. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Passing Show (Harriet Monroe). Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin. $1.10 net. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Boy Life, Studies of, in Our Cities (Edited by E. J. Urwick). 
35. 6d. net. 
Campaign Guide, The, 1904 (Tenth Edition). 
Douglas. 55. net. 
Dai Nippon (Henry Dyer). Blackie. 12s, 6d. net. 
Dictionary of Quotations in Prose (Anna L. Ward). Dean. 
Essays on Home Subjects ( John, Third Marquess of Bute). 
Gardner. 7s. 6d. 
Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians (Edited by Fuller Maitland. 
Vol. I.: A—E). Macmillan. 21s. net. 
Hymns Ancient and Modern. New Edition. Clowes. 
Masque ef Love, A (Charles Erskine Scott Wood). 
Nations, Du Succés des (par Dr. Emile Reich. Traduit de l’Anglais 
par Madame Raoul Fauquez). Paris: Flammarion. 3/7.50. 
Studies in Prose and Verse (Arthur Symons). Dent. 7s. 6d. net. 
Studies in Religion and Literature (William Samuel Lilly). Chapman 
and Hall. 12s. 6d. net. 
Violin, The Story of the (Paul Stoeving). 


Dent. 


Edinburgh: David 


2s. Od. 
Paisley : 


2s. 
Chicago: Hill. 


Walter Scott. 35. 6d. net. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR NOVEMBER :—The National Review, 
2s. 6d.; The Contemporary Review, 2s. 6d. ; Blackwood’s 
Magazine, 2s. 6d.; The Nineteenth Century, 2s. 6a.; The 
Monthly, 2s. 6d. ; The Independent Keview, 2s. 6d. ; The Pall 
Mall Magazine, 1s.; The Strand Magazine, 6d. ; The Windsor 
Magazine, 6d. ; The Captain, 6d. ; The Wide World Magazine, 
6d. ; The Sunday Strand, 6a. ; Harper’s Monthly Magazine, Is. ; 
The Century Illustrated, 1s. 4d. ; S. Nicholas, 1s. ; The School 
World, 6d. ; The Cornhill Magazine, 1s.; Temple Bar, Is. ; 
Deutsche Rundschau, 37. ; Good Words, 6d. ; The Delineator, 
6d.; Macmillan’s Magazine, 1s.; The Treasury, 6a.; The 
Commonwealth, 3¢. ; Revue des Deux Mondes, 3/7. ; La Revue 
(Ancienne ‘* Revue des Revues”), tfr.30; Mercure de France, 
2 fr.25; The Connoisseur, Is.; The Xmas Art Annual, 2s. 6d. 
net ; The Art Journal, 1s. 6¢. ; The Antiquary, 6d. ; The Sunday 
Magazine, 6d. ; The Musical Times, 4¢.; Ruthenische Revue, 
304. ; The Book Monthly, 6d. ; The Munsey, 6d. ; The Empire 
Review, Is. net; The Fortnightly Review, 2s. 6d.; The Art 
Workers’ Quarterly, 25. 62. 


For OcToser: The Ancestor, 5s. net; The Library, 3s. net ; The 
Jewish Quarterly Review, 3s. 6d. ; The North American Review, 
2s. 6d.; The English Historical Review, 5s. ; Ord Och Bild 
(Stockholm), 1 47.; East and West (Bombay), 1 swfee; The 
International (Juarterly (New York), 81: The Journal of Theo- 
logical Studies, 35. 6¢. net ; (Queen’s (Quarterly (Kingston, Canada), 
25¢. ; The American Historical Review. 


ENGRAVINGS AND DRAWINGS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


t will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, November 11, 1904, and following day, at One 
o'clock precisely, ENGRAVINGS and DRAWINGS, framed and in portfolio, 
comprising fancy subjects of the English School, some printed in colours, etchings 

Id and Soleo Masters, including A. Diirer, Rembrandt, E. Méryon, J. M. 


| Whistler, and others; coloured sporting .prints, mezzotint and other portraits, 


including Lady Russhout and children by T. Watson, after L. Gardner; William 
Pitt, by J. Jones, after G. Romney; G. Morland, by W. Ward, after R. Muller, 
and others ; drawings in water-colours, &c., including a small collection of the work 
of Hablot K. Browne (‘‘ Phiz"’), naval and military prints, some in colours, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


| THE_VALUABLE LIBRARY OF W. SHARP OGDEN, 


THAT OF THE LATE EDMUND MACRORY, ESQ., K.C., J. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, November 14, and Two Following Days, at One 
o'clock precisely, BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, comprising the LIBRARY of 
w. SHARP OGDEN, Esq., of Rusholme, Manchester, including Americana— 


| Sporting Books—Butler’s Hudibras, Three Parts, First Edition—Chap Books— 


Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe, First Edition—Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, First 
Edition—Old Plays—Shakespeare’s Works, Fourth Folio, and Romeo and Juliet, 
1637—Bible with Shakespeare's Autograph Signature—Scott’s Novels, 74 vols. 
chiefly First Editions and Presentation Copies—Tracts on Trade; the LI RARY 
of the lae EDMUND MACRORY, Esq., K.C., J.P., comprising the Annual 
Register, a Set—Bartsch, Le Peintre Graveur, 23 vols.—Dramatic Literature— 
Dibdin’s Bibliotheca Spenceriana, Bibliographical Decameron, Antiquarian Tour, 
extra-illustrated, and other Works on Bibliography—the Gentleman’s Magazine, a 
Set—Kelmscott Press Publications—French Illustrated Books—Boydell’s Collection 
of Prints ; the Property of S.C. PAYSON, Esq., of Chicago, U.S.A., including 
Cruikshankiana—Carey’s Life in London, Life in Paris—Ingoldsby Legends, First 
Edition—Grimm’s German Popular Stories, First Edition—The Humourist, First 
Edition—Comic Almanack, a Set—Reid’s Catalogue of the Works of George Cruik- 
shank—Extra-illustrated Books and Books with Coloured Plates by Rowlandson 
and others—Specimens of Binding—the Burlington Fine-Arts Club Catalogue of 
Bindings—Works of Reference, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW LIST. 


MAJOR POWELL-COTTON’S NEW BOOK. 


READY NEXT WEEK. Int vol. medium $vo. with numerous IIlustrations 
from Drawings by A. Forestier and the Author's Photographs. 218. net. 
IN UNKNOWN AFRICA. A Narrative of 20 
Months’ Travel and Sport in Unknown Lands and among New Tribes. By 
Major P. H. G. Powett-Cotton, F.R.G.S., Author of “ A Sporting Trip 

through Abyssinia,” &c. 


READY NEXT WEEK. In vol. fcap. 4to. 3s. 6d. 


THE REVOLUTIONARY EPICK AND 


OTHER POEMS. By Benjamin Disraeti (Earl of Beaconsfield). Re- 
printed from the original edition, and Edited by the late W. Davenrort 


ADAMS. 


THE COUNTRIES OF THE KING’S 


AWARD. By Colonel Sir Tomas H. Hotpicu, K.C.M.G., K.C.1.E., C.B., 
Author of ‘' The Indian Borderland.” 1 vol. demy Svo. with numerous IIlus- 
trations. 16s. net. 


ADVENTURES IN TIBET. By Sven Hepiy, 
Author of ‘‘ Central Asia and Tibet.” Profusely Illustrated, 1 vol. demy Svo. 
tos. €d. net. 


ON THE TRACK OF A TREASURE: The 


Account of an Expedition to Cocos Island in search of treasure of untold value 
hidden by the Peruvians. By Hervey pe MontTMoreENcy. Illustrated fron 
drawings and photographs. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 6s. 


New and Popular Novels. 
THE MARRYING OF SARAH GARLAND. 


By Mrs. Finnemore, Author of “ Tally,” &c. 1 vol. 6s. 

THE MAN AT ODDS. A Story of the Welsh 
Coast and the Severn Sea. By Ernest Ruys, Author of ‘* Welsh Ballads,” 
“The Whistling Maid,” &c. 1 vol. 6s. 

THE MARRIAGE YOKE. By 
KeneEAcy, Author of “‘ Dr. Janet of Harley Strect,"’ ‘‘ Charming Renée,” &c. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 6+. 


AFTER ALL. By Beatrice Wuirsy, Author of 


“ The Awakening of Mary Fenwick,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A VOICE FROM THE YOID. By HELEN 


Bopp1NnGTon, Author of “‘ The Awakening.” 1 vol. 6s. 


THAT LITTLE MARQUIS OF BRANDEN- 
BURG. By W. R. H. TrowsripcE, Author of “‘ An Inarticulate Geniys,” 
&c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


HURST and BLACKETT (Ltd.), 182 High Holborn, W.C. 


Edward Stanford's List 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE SEA-FISHING INDUSTRY OF 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 
A Popular Account of the Sea Fisheries and Fishing Ports of those Countries. 
By F. G. AFLALO, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S. 


With a Fisheries Map of England and Wales, and 77 Illustrations from Photographs 
by the Author and others. 386 pages, demy 8vo. cloth. Price 16s. net. 
(Postage 6d.) 

Detailed prospectus will be sent gratis on application. 


Stanford’s Compendium of Geography and Travel. 
(Supplementary Volume.) JUST PUBLISHED. 
GLOSSARY OF GEOGRAPHICAL AND 
TOPOGRAPHICAL TERMS 
And of Words of frequent occurrence in the composition of such terms and of 
place-names. 

By ALEXANDER KNOX, B.A., F.R.G.S. 

With an Introduction dealing with the principal groups of languages from a 
philological standpoint. 432 pages, large crown 8vo. cloth. Price 15s. 
(Postage 5d.) 

Detailed prospectus gratis on application. 

Stanford’s Compendium of Geography and Travel. 
JUST PUBLISHED. NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
AFRICA. Vol. ll.: SOUTH AFRICA. 

By A. H. KEANE, LL.D., F.R.G.S. 


671 pages, large crown 8vo. With 11 Maps and 94 Illustrations. Price 15s. 
(Postage sd.) 
Complete list cf the series will be sent gratis on application. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
STANFORD’S GEOLOGICAL ATLAS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
With Plates of Characteristic Fossils. 


Preceded by a description of the Geolagical Structure of Great Britain and its 
Counties, and of the features observable along the principal lines of Railway- 


By HORACE B. WOODWARD, F.R.S., F.G.S. 


34 Coloured Maps, 16 Plates, 149 pages of text. Crown vo. cloth. 
rice 1s. 6d, net. Postage 4d. 


Detailed prospectus on application. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 13, and 14 Long Acre, W.C, | 


Geographer to His Majesty the Ning. 


MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S LIST. 


READY IMMEDIATELY. 
MR. BELLOC’S NEW BOOK. 


THE OLD ROAD. By H. Be toc. 


numerous Photogravures and other Illustrations by Witt1am Hype. 
and Plans, 31s. 6d. net. 


The Pilgrims’ Road, or more precisely the old prehistoric trackway from Win- 

chester to Canterbury, perhaps the oldest monument of civilisation in England, is 
here traced in detail by Mr. H. Belloc, Author of ‘‘ The Path to Rome.” 
_ The antiquity of the road is demonstrated, and the reason why of its existence, 
its termini, and the particular line of country that it follows is elucidated in a very 
striking and original fashion. In the first section the author expounds the philo- 
sophy of island roads with characteristic daring and a minimum of dryasdust 
archzology. The second half of the book contains a minute survey of the route 
from the North Gate, Winchester, to the West Gate of Canterbury. 


Mr. SIDNEY LEE’S NEW BOOK. 


With 


Maps 


GREAT ENGLISHMEN 


OF THE 16th CENTURY. 


By SIDNEY LEE, LittD., 

Author of “ A Life of William Shakespeare,” &c. Illustrated with Portraits. 

Demy Svo. 7s. 6d. net. 

ConTENTS: 
Francis Bacon, 
Shakespeare’s Career. 
Foreign Influences on Shake- 
speare. 

Index. 


Preface. 

The Spirit of the 16th Century. 
Sir Thomas More. 

Sir Philip 
Sir Walter Raleigh. 
Edmund Spenser. 


ENGLISH METAL-WORK. §Ninety- 
three Drawings by WILLIAM TWOPENY. Text by LAURENCE 
BINYON. Imp. 8vo. 15s net. 

The ‘* Twopeny ” collection consists of a large series of drawings in the British 
Museum. It contains drawings of architecture, furniture, woodwork and ir. nwork, 
ma‘e from buildings in various. parts of England during the early part of the last 
century. The present volume contains Twopeny’s studies in metal-work, and is 
intended both for the craftsman and antiquarian. Particular care has been devoted 
to the reproduction of the original pencil-work. 


THIS DAY. 


INNER JERUSALEM. By A. Goopricu 


FREER, Author of ‘‘ Outer Isles.” Illustrated, demy 8vo. price 12s. 6d. net. 
Miss Goodrich Freer writes of Jerusalem rather from the historical than the 
religious standpoint. She describes the Jerusalem of to-day, its various creeds and 
races, its inner life, Jewish, Moslem, and Christian, all of which she has had unusual 
opportunities for observing during a long residence in the Holy City, devoted 
entirely to the study of its life in every aspect, opportunities which her linguistic 
attainments have enabled her to utilise to the utmost. 


NOW READY. 


THE ANCESTOR. 


A Quarterly Review of County and Family History, Heraldry, and 
Antiquities. ¥ 
Edited by OSWALD BARRON, F.S.A. 


No. XI. Imp. 8vo. Illustrated, 5s. net. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
IN THE BISHOP’S CARRIAGE. By Miriam 


MICHELSON. Illustrated. 
*,5* Tue Best SELLING Book IN THE UNITED STarTEs. 


PATHS OF JUDGMENT. By Dovcias 


Sepcwick, Author of ‘‘ The Rescue,” “ The Confounding of Camelia,” &c. 


VERANILDA. By Georce Gissinc, Author of 


“ The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft.” [Second Litpression. 


Mr. H. G. WELLS says in the Sphere: ‘‘ Gissing’s maturest, latest, and most 
deliberately conceived book.” 


THE PRISONER OF MADEMOISELLE. 


| 


| 
| 


By Cuarues G. D. Roserrs, Author of Barbara Ladd,” &c. 


ARCHERS OF THE LONG BOW. By Artuur 
Moore, Author of “ The Knight Punctilious,” &c. 
“It is not often we are so fortunate as to meet with a book of such healthy 
rresponsible fun." — Daily News. 


THE DIVINE FIRE. 
of “‘ Two Sides of a Question,” &c. 
“It is a careful work of art, and should hang on the line among the best literary 
portraits of the year.” —ookmax. 


THE BANDOLERO. 
of ** Marta,” &c. 
“* A stirring tale, written in vigorous and picturesque style ; a wonderful, vivid, 
and interesting picture of Spanish life.”"—Outlook. 


CHRISTMAS EVE ON LONESOME. By 
Joun Fox, Author of “The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come.” With 
Coloured Illustrations. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


A HARVEST OF CHAFF. 


SCIENCE AND IMMORTALITY. By 
Se ae Oster, Regius Professor of Medicine at Oxford University. 
rice 2s. 6d. 


A. CONSTABLE & CO., LIMITED, Lonpvon. 


By May Sincvair, Author 


By Paut Gwynne, Author 
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Sampson Low, Marston & Co.'s List. 


Nearly Ready. Super-royal vo. cloth, 16s. net. 


JAPAN : The Place and the People. 


By G. WALDO BROWNE. 


Minister to the United States. 
Illustrated with over 300 Coloured Plates and Photo-Engravings. 


Ready. New and Cheaper Ecition. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 


FIVE GREAT PAINTERS OF THE 
VICTORIAN ERA: 


Leighton, Millais, Burne-Jones, Watts, Holman-Hunt. 
By Sir WYKE BAYLISS, K.B., F.S.A., 
President of the Royal Society of British Artists. 


Library Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


REX REGUM: 


A Painter’s Study of the Likeness of Christ from the Time of the 
Apostles to the Present. 
By Sir WYKE BAYLISS, K.B., F.S.A. 


In the Press. Medium Svo. cloth, rss. net. 
THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
SIR RICHARD SOUTHEY, F.C.M.C. 


With 2 Photogravure Plates. 
By the Hon. ALEX. WILMOT, Member of the Legislative Council 
of Cape Colony. 


New and Cheaper Edition. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth. as. 6d. 


THE SQUIRREL INN. | 
By FRANK STOCKTON, Author of ‘* The Late Mrs. Wull,” “ The 
Casting Away of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine.” 


Cheaper Edition. Crown 5vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


WITH THE EYES OF YOUTH. 
By WILLIAM BLACK. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Ltd. 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 


TO-DAY 


THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE-JOURNAL 
(Every Wednesday, Price 2d.) 
Contains in its issue dated October 26th: 
THE EVILS OF CANADIAN EMIGRATION. 
CYCLING IN SICILY. By Israet ZAncwiL.. 
THE LOST SOUL. by Owen O iver. 
PEOPLE: PLEASANT AND UNPLEASANT. 
By CLARIDGE. 
A TRAGEDY OF BELIEFS. By Evsepia Dinnen. 
“TRAVEL TALK.” 
MOTORS AND MOTORINGS. By W. E. H. Humpureys. | 


BOOKS. CLUB CHATTER. 
CITY CHATTER. MASCULINE MODES. 
CHESS, CARDS. 


All Subjects and all Interests are dealt with in 


TO-DAY. | 


NOW READY, 6d. net, the NOVEMBER 
Number of THE BOOK MONTHLY, a 
beautifully illustrated Record, Guide, 
and Magazine for everybody interested 
in books. It is a What’s What and 
Who’s Who of bookland, and it has 
already won a recognised position. It 
has a specially interesting article, in 
which Mr. Hall Caine expounds the 
mission of the Popular Novelist in our 
day. Order from your bookseller or 
newsagent, or from. the publishers, 
Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., | 
4 Stationers’ Hall Court, London. 
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With an Introduction by the Hon. Kocoro TAKAHIRA, Japanese 


very differently according to their particular tastes and opinions.’ 


NOW READY. 


Of all Booksellers, and at the Bookstalls, 


LITERARY 
GEOGRAPHY 


By WILLIAM SHARP. 


Covered in art vellum cloth. Crown 4to. printed on fine antique 
wove paper from old Caslon type, with nearly 100 Illustrations on 
art paper. Price Ios. 6d. net. 


The fascinating articles written by Mr. William 
Sharp, which have been one of the most notable 
features of the “Pall Mall Magazine” during 
the past eighteen months, have now been gathered 
into one handsome volume, in a form and at a 
price that will permit every book-lover to give 
these interesting literary essays a permanent 
place on his bookshelves. 


A DESCRIPTIVE PROSPECTUS WILL BE 
SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


OFFICES OF THE “PALL MALL” 


Newton Street, Holborn. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


ONE HUNDRED QUESTIONS AND 


ANSWERS ON PROBLEMS OF THE DAY (Religious, Political, and 
Social). By Wittiam T. Nicuotson, B.A., Vicar of Egham. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Paper edition, ts. 
‘*This remarkable little publication contains one hundred impartial yet cleverly 
construed answers to a similar number of questions relating to the great religious, 


political, and social problems of the day." —Oxz/ford Review. 


‘* Many of the author's remarks are shrewd—many of his arguments and con- 
clusions are doubtful —some will be fiercely resented. Readers will judge the book 


Glasgow Herald. 
SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Limited, LONDON. 


EDUCATION. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second Mistress, 
St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. Air 
very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: The Master of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge ; the Principals of Bedford and Holloway Colleges, and others. 


ST. MARTIN’S, BEXHILL. 
MR. AUSTIN BROWN, B.A. 


Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
Prepares a few Boys for the Public Schools. The place and the 
system are particularly adapted to the needs of delicate boys. 
Prospectus and references on application. 


OEDEAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRIGHTON. 
. A Founder's Scholarship will be competed for in June, 1905. The value 
is such as to reduce all expenses for board, laundry and tuition, to £30 a year.— 
For particulars apply to Miss WrairH, Roedean School, Brighton. 


THE CORONATION OF 


HIS MAJESTY KING EDWARD VII. 
Painted by EDWIN ABBEY, R.A. 
Messrs. THOS. AGNEW & SONS beg to announce that 
the Exhibition Historical Picture is 


NOW from 1o till 5 
At4z7 NEW BOND STREET (corner of Maddox Street). 


Adinission, including descriptive pamphlet, One Shilling. 
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THE 


CONSOLIDATED GOLD FIELDS 
OF SOUTH AFRICA, LTD. 


SHARE CAPITAL 


Ordinary - - - 7 £2,000,000 
Preference - - - - #£1,250,000 
First Mortgage Debentures £400,000 


Head Office: 8 Old Jewry, London, E.C. 
Branch Offices: Paris, Johannesburg, Bulawayo. 


Chairman: LORD HARRIS. 


Notice is Hereby Given that the Ordinary General 
Meeting of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South 
Africa, Limited, will be held at the City Terminus 
Hotel, London, E.C., on Tuesday, 
November 8th, 1904, at noon. 


Cannon Street, 


The Report of the Directors for the year ending 
June 3joth, 1904, states that the realised net profit 
on the operations of the Company, after deducting 
Debenture Interest and all outgoings, shows a balance 
to credit of £383,226 2s. gd., out of which the divi- 
dend on the Preference Shares, Income Tax, and 
French Government Taxes have been provided, leaving 
£282,865 12s. 8d., which, with the amount brought 
forward from last year, viz. £1,976,948 13s. 9d., 
shows a total balance of £ 2,259,814 6s. 5d. 

The Directors are glad to be able to recommend 
that a cash dividend at the rate of 1245 per cent. per 
annum, free of Income Tax, be paid on the 2,000,000 
Ordinary Shares, amounting to £250,000, leaving 
£,2,009,814 6s. 5d. to be carried forward to the credit 
of the current year’s Profit and Loss Account. 


In addition to the foregoing realised profit, the 
Company’s Share Investments (apart from any appre- 
ciation in value on properties and ventures) show on 
current market prices a further large unrealised 
profit. 

The Report and Accounts will be in the hands of 
the Shareholders on Monday, October 31st, and the 
Annual General Meeting of the Shareholders will be 
held on Tuesday, November 8th, at noon. 

Copies of the Report, containing full information 
as to the Company's position, Balance Sheet and 
Accounts, and Reports by the Joint Managers and 
Consulting Engineer, have been issued to Share- 
holders, and application for Copies can be made at 
the Company’s Offices in London and Paris. 


By Order, 
JAMES C. PRINSEP, 


H. L. SAPTE, 
Joint Secretaries. 


Dated October 29th, 1904. 


ROBINSON GOLD MINING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Johannesburg, Transvaal. 


From the Directors’ Report for September, 1904. 


Gold Recovered. 


BULLION. FINE GOLD. 
From Total. Per ton milled. Total. Per ton milled. 

Ozs. Dwts. Ozs. Dvwts, 
Mill ee ee -12,707°39 10°23! 10,794'975 
Tailings oe 2,881°42 2°319 2,354°879 1°896 
Slimes oo 924°36 0744 7377858 0’610 
Own Concentrates ee 599°96 §52°338 
Total from own Ore ..  17,113°13 13°777 14,490°050 11°6€6 
Purchased Concentrates 1,663°99 1,643°228 

16,133°278 


18,777°12 


Expenditure and Revenue. 
170 Stamps crushed 24,341 tons. 


EXPENDITURE. 
ow Per ton milled. 
isa. 
Mining Account (including Development) 15,962 pe 2 12 10°22 
Milling Account 3.333 19 5 o 2 8'arr 
Cyaniding and Chlorination ‘Accounts (including 
Vanning) 3 6 3 4°348 
General Expenses (including Maintenance) 145798 19 10 o 5°188 
25,25% 33 eo 
Profit on Working 36,009 5 0 zr 8 xr’ 
61,260 18 11 2 9 3369 
REVENUE. 
Amount. Per ton milled. 
Gold Accounts— s. d. s. d. 
From Milt .. ee ee 45,40n 8 4 «16 6°643 
From Tailings 9,920 3 7 Oo 7 11°843 
From Slimes oo oe 3,183 0 2 6'752 
From Own Concentrates” ee oe 2,434 8 Oo 11°522 
69,939 3 7 2 9 
Sundry Revenue— 
Rents, Interest, on Con- 
centrates, &e. 321 15 4 3109 
61,260 18 1 2 9 3°369 


No provision has been made in the above Account for payment of the ro per cent. 
Profits Tax. 


BONANZA, LIMITED. 
From the MANAGER’S REPORT for magn 1904. 


Total Yield in fine gold from all sources « 5,455°850 ozs. 
Total Yield in fine gold from all sources, per ton milled 12°861 dwts. 
WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 

On a basis of 8,500 Tons Milled. 


Cost. Cost per Ton. 

d. 
To Mining 6,181 0 2 014 
Development Redemption oe 852 Oo 2 0'000 
Crushing and Sorting os ee se 540 10 9 3°262 
Milling oe oe ee oe 1,363 3.11 3 
Cyaniding Sands os oe oo ee ee 1,005 8 4 o 2 4°388 
Slimes .. oe oe ee 495 9 8 
Sundry Head Office Expenses .. os 311 18 8°807 
10,657 11 3 I § 
Profit ee oe 12,515 2 3 5°368 
23.172 13 6 214 6'287 

Value. Value per Ton. 

By Gold Account— Gs 
Mill Gold os os oe ee 33,899 3 2 10 rr°298 
Cyanide Gold .. ee 871 7 4 I 3 
23,021 10 5 214 2°019 
Interest Account .. os oe 3 1 4°268 
234372 13 6 214 6°287 


No capital expenditure was incurred during the month. 


PUBLIC 
OPINION. 


Special Article: 
LORD CHARLES BERESFORD. 
THE ANGLO-RUSSIAN CRISIS: 
The World’s Press Views. 


PUBLIC — . 2d. weekly. 


Offices: 6 BELL’S BUILDINGS, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.'S STANDARD BOOKS, 


By WILLIAM E. H. LECKY. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

LIBRARY EDITION. 8 vols. 8vo. Vols. I. and II. 1700-1760, 36s. ; 
Vols. III. and IV., ages 1784, 36s. ; Vols. V. and VI., 1784-1793, 36s. : Vols. VII. 
and VIIL., J 93-1 1800, 3 

CABINET EDITION. ENGLAND. 5s. net each. 
IRELAND. 5 vols. crown 8vo. 5s. net each. 


LEADERS OF PUBLIC OPINION IN 


IRELAND: Flood, Grattan, O'Connell. New Edition, _Sreatly Enlarged 
and Rewritten, and with a New Intruduction (1903). 2 vols. 8vo. 25s. net. 


HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS, 


from Augustus to Charlemagne. 2 vols. crown 5vo. 10s. net. 


HISTORY OF THE RISE AND IN- 


FLUENCE OF THE SPIRIT OF RATIONALISM IN EUROPE. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. tos. net. 


DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
CABINET EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 10s. net. 


THE MAP OF LIFE: Conduct and Char- 


acter. Crown 8vo. ss. net. 


By LORD MACAULAY. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND 


ACCESSION of JAMES the SECOND. 
POPULAR EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo. §s. 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS, 


with LAYS of ANCIENT ROME, &c. In1 vol. 
POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
“sILVER LIBRARY” EDITION. Wich Portrait and 4 Illustrations to the 
“ Lays.” Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS, 


SPEECHES, and POEMS. 
POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


COMPLETE WORKS. 


With 12 Portraits. 12 vols. large crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
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